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Antiquarian Southwest England. 
By W. FENWICK 
>) LTHOUGH every County in England con- 
»\ AN 


ay } tains more or less objects of antiquarian and 
xis 


x scaq archaeological interest, I incline to the belief 
Ly : Wy that the South West, say, from the County 
> Of OR of Hampshire to Lands End, Cornwall, is 
Ss Wy the best field for a visitor—probably because 
a I am more familiar with it—where he may 
find prehistoric, British, Roman, Saxon, Norman and other 
very interesting relics of the past. Suppose, then, that the 
visitor lands from a steamship at Southampton (Trisantonus 
Portus of the Romans). Here he will at once find something 
to engage his attention. He first should make an inspection of 
the beautiful old Netley abbey facing the Southampton Water. 
Then there are in the town the ivy clad remains of an old 
castle or prison in which the great hymnologist, Dr. Isaac 
Watts, was confined and where he is said to have composed the 
hymn “There is a land of pure delight”—while looking on the 
lovely scenery of the Itchen river. The old “Bar” or arched 
wall, crossing the main street, over which are rooms for hold- 
ing town meetings (the town on either side of this archway 
is called “above bar” and “below bar’) is interesting. 

The Isle of Wight, across the Southampton Water, is well 
worth a visit if for nothing else for the natural beauty of its 
chines, but the antiquarian will find Carisbrooke castle very 
interesting, and Cowes castle the headquarters of the Royal 
yacht squadron, incorporates all that is left of a fort in Henry 
VIII's time, and in the old grave-yard of the Norman church 
at Bonchurch, lie the remains of Rev. William Adams, author 
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of those exquisite allegories “The Distant Hills” and “The 
Shadow of the Cross.” 
Not many miles from Southampton towards Salisbury is 


ROMSEY ABBEY 


in the town of that name. It is one of the finest samples 
of Norman architecture in the kingdom, dedicated to SS. Mary 
and Ethelfleda, the latter being the granddaughter of King 
Alfred and first Abbess of Romsey. The earliest building was 
erected in the quiet period won by Alfred in his battles with 
the Danes, after they had sacked and burned many a religious 
house, so that it was fitting that the great king’s granddaughter 
should have built the abbey in Alfred’s own kingdom of 
Wessex, and become its first Abbess. The original abbey was 
probably a wooden structure, but in the reign of Henry I the 
building began to assume its present stately proportions of 
massive stone work. Matilda—the good Queen Maud—was 
living in the abbey when Henry after seizing the crown at 
Winchester—on the death of William Rufus—hastened to 
Romsey and married her, and soon after the event the present 
abbey was built. The visitor entering by the South door and 
advancing to the centre of the nave, facing the chancel, will 
see before him an almost ideal Norman church, the exception 
to the uniform character of the architecture, being the two 
modern windows at the East end. But, viewed from the 
S. W. corner of the South transept—looking diagonally across 
the intersection of choir and nave into the North transept— 
a view of the perfect Norman with no trace of later work is 
obtained. One can then understand the aptness of the descrip- 
tion which classes the abbey as a “Miniature Durham Cath- 
edral.” 

The Clerestory is an interesting study of transition from the 
pure Norman of the choir to the Early English of the West 
end, exhibiting as it does every gradation of arch and moulding 
over a period of 100 years. In the South transept is a hand- 
some recumbent effigy in Purbeck marble of the XIII century. 
The choir screen, one of the oldest pieces of woodwork, was 
made in the XIV century to divide the North transept from 
the rest of the Church—and on the advice of William of 
Wykeham—to provide more accommodation for the town 
people. In the wall at the East end of the South choir aisle is 
a Saxon crucifix, probably dating from about the time of the 
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reconstruction of the earlier abbey, in King Edgar’s reign. 
Behind the altar, in the ambulatory, (where some curious 
relics are displayed) are two arches that once opened into 
chapels, one dedicated to the Virgin Mary and the other to 
S. Ethelfleda. These were destroyed at the dissolution of 
Monasteries, and windows now fill the arch spaces, dating from 
the beginning of the XIV century. A modern window at the 
West end of the abbey, is considered the perfection of Early 
English style, and was erected by public subscription to Lord 
Palmerston. Close by is a monument to Sir William Petty, 
founder of the Lansdowne family, born in 1623. The abbey 
exterior contains a remarkable feature in the X century crucifix, 
outside the West wall of the South transept. The figure on 
the cross represents not a dead Christ but a reigning Lord, 
with open eyes and uplifted head. In the British Museum 
there is a Ms.-of Homilies by archbishop A£lfric, with a draw- 
ing of a similar crucifix. This type was a favorite one for 
some years but died out at the close of the X century. An- 
other remarkable feature of the exterior is the corbel tables 
running all around the building, representing the projecting 
ends of roof beams and carved into heads of fantastic and most 
grotesque creatures. 


BEAULIEU ABBEY 


Near the Beaulieu Road Station of the Southampton railway 
lies the prettily situated remains of the Cistercian abbey of 
Beaulieu (pronounced Bewley) founded by King John in 1204, 
the only religious building connected with the name of a 
monarch, and he generally considered the worst king that 
wore the English crown. The stone wall originally surround- 
ing the grounds, is still to be seen in parts ivy mantled. 
Enough was left of the abbey buildings at their destruction 
during the period of the dissolution, to give some idea now of 
their grandeur and extent. Among the interesting features 
are the abbot’s apartments, the three beautiful arches that 
were a part of the cloisters, the dormitories West of the 
cloisters, and the Refectory, a plain stone building with solid 
buttresses and a curiously raftered oak roof. The most inter- 


' esting feature of the refectory—now used as a church—is the 


stone pulpit projecting from the wall and one of the most 
ancient in the country. Margaret of Anjou and her son 
Edward, on landing in England to re-assert the rights of the 
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house of Lancaster and Perkin or Peter Warbeck, who claimed 
to be the heir to the house of York, received protection here, 
but the latter was enticed from the abbey on the promise of a 
pardon and killed in 1499. The foundations of the ancient 
abbey church have been completely traced and marked. Dur- 
ing excavations beneath the choir, the remains of a female, 
encased in lead, were found in front of the high altar, doubt- 
less the body of Isabella, wife of Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
known to fame as “King of the Romans.” She was buried at 
Beaulieu in stately funeral in 1239 and near the spot was 
discovered more recently a monumental stone inscribed as 
follows: 
JACET: YSABELLA: PRIMA: V:— 
and on the reverse in faint tracing: 
RICARDI: ROMANORUM :— 
At Beaulieu are also some remains of a hospital of Knights 
Templar, of earlier foundation than the abbey, but now used 
as farm buildings. It will be remembered that Beaulieu Abbey 
figures in the openings of Sir Conan Doyle’s “The White 
Company”. 
(To be continued.) 
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When North America Was Settled. 
By CHARLES HALLOCK, Ph. D. 


ORTH AMERICA, (the biblical Land of Nod, 
lying to the “eastward of Eden,”) was a 
comparatively old country when Cain was 
evicted and migrated thither after his un- 
fortunate escapade with his younger brother 
Abel, though its population was presumably 
sparse and scattered, being chiefly nomadic, 

pastoral and agricultural, inasmuch as there were no aggre- 

gations of people until Cain built Enoch, “the first city” 

(Genesis 4:17). There he took a wife. This particular settle- 

ment is located by Biblical archaeologists in Oregon, near 

Klamath, the terminal of the ancient trans-Pacific route from 

Tula, (the submerged continent in Noah’s day), and it is said 

that its remains have been traced and identified. Wherever it 

was, it was inferentially the original birthplace of allegorical 

Adam “from whence he was taken’, Genesis 3:23, when the 

Lord established him in the Garden of Eden in Tula. Many 

of the residents of Enoch were presumably refugees from 

Tula at the time of the Noachian deluge. The region round 

about Enoch was known through tradition as the Land of 

Peace, or the Happy Nation, which was a communal settle- 

ment presided over by Namah, grand-daughter of Lamech by 

his first wife Zillah, and sister of Tubal-cain, the first artificer 
in bronze and iron (Genesis 4:22). Up to this period these 
metals had not come into use in many parts of the world. 

Wood, bone and stone utensils sufficed. 

Ethnologists have laid much stress upon the Bering Strait 
route of migration to account for the first settlement of North 
America by emigrants from Asia. It will be obvious that 
colonists by this route must have been of comparatively recent 
date, (but before the Christian era), because the distribution of 
the continental areas, the geographical lay of the land, made 
the over-sea route via the Hawaian Islands much the shortest, 
quickest, and safest, and most comfortable. 

The stupendous precipitation of snow which followed the 
canting of the earth’s axis by reason of the transfer and pre- 
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ponderance of great weight, causing the precession of the 
equinoxes and seasonal changes, drove the population of the 
higher latitudes southward, more or less precipitately, accord- 
ing to the varying rigor of the climate, the accumulation of 
the snow pack, and isothermal lines, until they reached the 
limit of the ice sheet about the latitude of St. Louis. The 
border of this glacial sheet was sinuous, extending much 
farther south in some places than others. As soon as the 
climax of the glacial period was reached, and the snowfall 
began to melt faster than it accumulated, and the sheet recede, 
a very large aggregation of population which had centered in 
what is now Missouri, and the adjacent country, gradually 
moved northward as fast as the ground was bared, ultimately 
reoccupying a large portion of the continental area which had 
been populous in the interglacial period, up to the southern 
border of the Great Lakes, where a gigantic ice dam 600 miles 
long retained the vast body of water which then comprised the 
five great lakes, Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie and Ontario. 
This dam was not considered a menace in its day any more 
than a similar barrier which dammed a big glacial lake in the 
Connecticut Valley at one time, on the existing ice front which 
girts the north shore of Hudson Strait in the Arctic zone. Yet 
an inevitable convulsion came eventually, caused: by generation 
of steam in the bowels of the earth, which broke it up as 
effectually as the Alaskan earthquake of 1903 wrecked the 
stupendous wall of the Muir Glacier and caused havoc and dis- 
location over 4000 square miles. 

Cain, son of Adam, representative of the second generation 
of the human race, was born outside of the garden which was 
in Eden, after the expulsion. Eden was not the garden itself. 
It was a select and exceedingly fertile location in a continental 
region lying “to the eastward” of where Adam and Eve were 
born (Gen. 1:29, 30; Gen. 11:8). This region as outlined in 
Genesis cannot at present be defined because only small frac- 
tions of it wer left unchanged after the Noachian Deluge. A 
cataclysm of such stupendous character as the Noachian 
Deluge must very materially have altered the face of the 
earth affected by it. To destroy “all people” extant it must 
have been continental in its area. Where was that continent? 
Let the points and pinnacles of Polynesia, the islands and 
mountain peaks now above water help us to determine. The 
continent of Tula which sank at the time of the Noachian 
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Deluge was located in the Pacific Ocean west of South Amer- 
ica, a portion of the globe which then comprised about one- 
half its present continental dimensions. Geographically it was 
located on the equator, between the meridian 120 degrees west 
and 110 degrees east and latitudes 30 degrees south and 30 
degrees north, and included pretty much all of what is known 
on modern maps as Polynesia. The Hawaiian Islands com- 
prised its most northern limit and the Magayesas, Fiji, the 
Ladrones, Philippines, and New Guinea are remnants. When 
Tula sank all the southern portion of South America which 
lies between Patagonia and Brazil emerged from the ocean, as 
well as a large portion of the ocean bed lying wetsward of 
Tula and including portions of the geographical divisions now 
known as China, India, and Arabia. Where a depression 
occurs in one part of the globe a corresponding bulge must 
take place elsewhere. Eden the Biblical Garden, was located 
in Tula, and having sank with it has never been discovered by 
scripture literalists and archaeologists who have been con- 
tinually searching for it. Prosecutions in quest of the Lost 
Islands have been made of late years over a large area of the 
northern portion of this sunken continent. North America 
was known as “ultima thule” in the antediluvian epoch and 
to it many people fled in consequence of the very seasonable 
warning given to Noah, in anticipation of the deluge, the trade 
winds blowing in that direction facilitating their passage, by 
sea marine vessels as well as air-ships, which were then in use. 
The time of the deluge is computed to have occurred about 
8205 years from the creation of Adam (not from the creation 
of the earth whose preparation for the occupation of man 
required incomputable ages to accomplish). The ancients did 
not reckon their chronology after the modern fashion. Even 
before lunar time was in vogue they counted by dynasties. 
They counted the years of Adam’s life of 930 years as the 
duration of his reign, when at the termination of his dynasty 
the house of Seth (descended from Seth the Appointed, 
Genesis 4:25) governed for 912 years. Adding these years 
(1842) and Noah’s together up to the time he built the ark, 
the sum total will give the date of the beginning of this history. 

“For years Tula had been agitated with dissension, conflict 
and barbarous war. At this time it was deluged with violence 
and steeped with human blood. The divine in the human nature 
had vanished. Greed of gain had devoured the substance of 
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the masses until poverty and desolation transformed the crea- 
tures formerly actuated by the divinely implanted principle of 
love to God and man, into beings filled with hate and thirsting 
with revenge on their oppressors. The image of God, their 
inheritance by creation, was obliterated by the presence and 
prevalence of Evil. Even the imaginations of their hearts 
were only evil, and that continually. Famine induced pesti- 
lence and the fair land of Tula was filled with violence. 

“At this time the Pole Star appeared to the westward in 
27 degrees. Jupiter like a blazing world, was nearing the 
western horizon, followed by the ancient Sickle, with Scorpio 
pursued by Saggitarius with his deadly arm. Right over the 
land hung a mighty comet, of tremendous magnitude and 
intense brilliancy, and in startling proximity to the earth. Its 
deadly presence had been foretold as the precursor of the 
sinking of the world unless the people repented of their crimes. 
Preacher Arnoek (Noah), the nation’s chief executive, re- 
issued his proclamation for cessation of hostilities, for the 
restoration of peace; declared the usurping anarchists dis- 
franchised; confiscated their hoarded wealth; and ordered its 
equitable distribution among those who by their toil had pro- 
duced the wealth which by fraud, injustice and violence of 
their laws, had accumulated in the possession of the avaricious 
usurpers. He reiterated his warning of impending doom.” 
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Ethnic Nomenclature. 
By N. KOLKIN 


OME evidence of the existence of a primitive 
or archaic system of ethnic nomenclature 
has been brought to the notice of the readers 
of this American Antiquarian. It is intended 
here to help those, who may be interested, 
to gather more evidence. An eager student 
would, of course, help himself; but it might 

take some time before even a linguist would understand the 

variations of some geographical names. There is never any 
harm in giving the result of several years’ study and groping 
about to a beginner. If anybody thinks, that it takes a great 
deal of arguing to make others see any proof of the existence 
of this system of nomenclature, he is mistaken. It takes only 
hard indisputable facts. We will here get acquainted with the 
peculiarities of this old nomenclature and the dialectic varia- 
tions of the names. 
The archaic system of nomenclature, which we take notice 
of here, did not spring up spontaneously among all mankind; 
it seems to have started in southwestern Asia and vicinity. 

We are not sure, that the Ans of central Europe, the Us of 

Siberia, the Ams or Ma of Africa, and the Ars in Afganistan 

knew anything about it or used it. The national name of the 

Hindus among themselves seems to have been “Hindu,” not 

Ar or Arya, and that name seems also to have had dialectic 

variations, as “Ganda” and “Handu”. In eastern Africa many 

of the Negroes are only nigritic Hindus. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in U-Ganda, the country of the Waganda 

(Gandas). We can also see, that the Semites must have 

called the elephant “Aliph Handu,” the Hindu, ox. “Gul” ar 

“Gol” seems to have been the national name among Ans. It 

gives no sense in the compound name “Mogul”, if interpreted 

as belonging to the archaic “system”, except we interpret it as 

“Gallic” or “Celtic”, which seems hardly to be correct. 

The names Hindu and Gul (Goldi) do not belong to the 
system of nomenclature which we are to explain here. Those 
names are too long to form the basis of any system. It is 
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different with these short names: At, Ed, or Di; Ak, Eg, or 
Ki; Ab, Ev, or Pi; An or Ni; Am or Ma; Ar, Al, or Ra; and 
Us, Ush, or Shu. They readily form short compound names. 
The variations of these names, which are more numerous than 
here shown, are due to peculiarities of pronunciation among 
the various races or tribes. 

We are not unacquainted with the dialectic tendency in the 
speech of the early races in southwestern Asia. We take note 
of the form of the names where a certain race predominates. 
We find then what vowel each of them prefers, and also which 
of them puts the vowel before the consonant, and which, after. 
They all seem to put the vowel before the consonant, except 
the Aegean people (Aks) and the ancestors of Malays and 
Maoris (Ams). Some may ask about the peculiarity of Negro 
speech, but the answer must be, that we have less to do with 
them than any other race. All the types of people, as Bush- 
men, the prognathic Africans, the streak-eyed Arctic people, 
the red-haired Europeans, the thoughtless cross Slavs, and 
other types are not named in our archaic system. In regard to 
vocalization, speech was evidently post-vocalized from the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea to the southern part of Africa, 
probably with the exception of the prognathic district. 

Among the Ats or white people, e was the favorite vowel. 
Among them, the primitive race names were Ed, Eg, En, Ev, 
Em, Er, and Es. They preferred the subvocals at the end of 
a word. The predominance of the vowel e in the languages of 
white people is seen in Greek, German, Finnish, and Etruscan. 
Compare these languages with Sanskrit, Persian, Armenian, 
Latin, etc. The German language shows the effect of foreign 
influence in demanding an aspirate at the end of a word, and 
a subvocal at the beginning. The white race originally did 
not use b or p. They learned to say b quite early; but p was 
adopted much later. They used v and f for b and p. The 
predominance of e in some early geographical names indicates 
a white population. 

The Aegean people preferred the vowel i placed after the 
aspirate consonants t, k, and p and after liquids. The primi- 
tive race names in their tongue were: Ti, Ki, Pi, Ni, Mi, Ir, or 
Ri, and Si. All variation from these forms shows foreign 
influence, as Di, Gi(ig), Bi, etc. 

The Am people preferred the vowel a placed after the con- 
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sonants, as To, Ka, Pa, etc., but the vowels o and u are also 
used to some extent. 


The Ar race used the vowel a before the consonants, as At, 
Ak, Ap, An, Am, Ar, and As. This race seems to have learned 
v and f from the white people at quite an early date. The 
Lets and Lithuanians, however, logical descendants of the Als, 
which name means the same as “Ars”, can not pronounce f 
yet, but use p instead. 


The Mongol ancestors favored the vowel o before the con- 
sonants. They used the English w sound at the end of a word, 
as heard in some places in Denmark, where v is given that 
sound in lev (live), pronounce leoo. Mixed Mongol tribes 
often used the vowel i before the w, as Iw for the Av or Ap 
race. From this arose the form Yu(iu). 


The Us race used the vowel u a great deal and also w for v, 
but w was hardly put at the end of a word. The race also 
uesd sh for s. It has been called the shiboleth s sound. Prob- 
ably influenced by Am infiltration the names used were some- 
times post-vocalized, as Tu for Ut and Shu for Ush. The 
shiboleth s is used to a great extent by the Semites, but not in 
the Greek or Latin. As the old geographical names are re- 
ported by Greeks mainly, the shiboleth is not shown. Cush 
or Kush is written Cus or Cos. As sh is really equal to s plus 
the .consonant y sound, the Greeks tried to produce the sh 
before vowel endings by inserting i (equal to y) after s, as in 
Casiotis, that is Cash-ot or Kush-at, and Masius, that is Mash 
(Mountains north of Mesopotamia). The w at the end of a 
syllable is expressed in Greek by u, as in Euphrates. W be- 
tween two vowels is expressed in that way; but there is some 
tentative use of o sometimes, instead of u, as in Orrhoe 
(Orway); Caloe (Galway); heoos (hewos), and Ion, which 
latter must have originated as oon (Iwon), meaning Evan or 
Yavan. 

The Av or Ev race developed a monosyllabic language. The 
main object in forming words was to get compounds reduced 
to one syllable. 

As has been explained in another place, compounds are 
formed from any two of the primitive race names by putting 
them together, as Akat, Amal, Amar, Athan, or by contracting 
these, as Kat, Mal, Mar, Than. There are also two other 
ways of contracting the compound names as Akt for Akat, 
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Osk for Osak and Sik (Oscans and Sicilians), or Kta for Akat, 
and Ksi or Hsi for Sik. 

In archaic times a word was not made longer than to two 
consonants. When we find names of three consonants or even 
three syllables preserved, this needs an explanation. The third 
element is only an adjective, It is put before or after the name 
according to the custom in the language of the namers. The 
third syllable or consonant, might be called the people suffix 
or prefix ; for it shows among which people, or in whose terri- 
tory, a tribe is domiciled. The name Bithyni means the same 
as Av-Thans, or Thans living in an Av Country. We do not 
know if they are mixed with Avs or not. In “Melit” (Meli- 
tene) in eastern Asia Minor we have Mel (Malay) with the 
people suffix it, meaning white people. That it is a white 
district is seen also in the vowels of the name. It might have 
been taken for an Aegean district, if it had not been for that 
people suffix. Still let the student look up evidence for or 
against. Golek (in Turkish) or Kilik was the name of a 
Cilician. A Cilician was the same as a Celt (Gaul) originally, 
only domiciled in an Aegean territory. Those suffixes or pre- 
fixes often remained attached to the names of tribes; but often 
they were dropped again when they moved. We will call 
attention to the names Lycaonia and Cataonia north of the 
Taurus mountains. They are formed from Lyca-on and Cata- 
on or Lucan and Cat-an (Guthones?). The names show that 
the tribes, there, lived in a territory that had been infested by 
Mongols, when these left the west. Further north, the Catti 
lived in Av or Pa territory. This tribe was called Katta-pa in 
Assyrian, and Katpa in Persian. The name means Av-Goths, 
or Av-Katti, though we cannot be sure about the language 
used by the people, but some of them must have spoken 
Gothic, as did the Hetis or Hessians (Chatti) that settled in 
Germany. There was a sister tribe, the Tuka or Daks, in the 
same terirtory, and the Assyrians called the country Kattapa- 
Tuka, of which the Greeks made Cappadocia (for Catpadocia). 
We notice that these suffixes did not cling to the name of the 
Catti always. Neither was the suffix in the name of the Celts 
(Gal-at) retained in use by the Romans, but it was simply 
“Galli”. 

We have also names of four consonants, that is, two com- 
pound names put together, as Adramythium (Adar-Mut, Tur- 
Mede), Pamphylia (Pam-Pel) Paryedres (Par and Tur), 
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Silendus (Sal-And), Parthenus (Par-Than), etc. It is not 
always certain that a name of four syllables is later in origin 
than one of three. 

Contractions by the suppression of vowels often takes place 
in names of three consonants or more, but consonants are not 
dropped. It is only in some late language forms, as French 
and Scandinavian, that consonants are lost. The consonants, 
therefore, make the names. If a name is little vocalized as in 
the Egyptian “emnt” (west), put vowels between the con- 
sonants. The word here given will be “Amanat,” with the 
vowel a in it, and it looks plainer. Chinese, Tibetan, and 
Egyptian names can be made very plain that way. These 
languages have either succeeded, or made an attempt, at 
monosyllabic speech. 

In looking for a name we must remember, that it varies 
among different people. B, p, v, f, and sometimes w are 
interchangeable in various languages. The name Arab, may 
be Arb, Arv, Orwe, and Orp in different dialects or languages. 
G, k, kh (German ch in ach) and h belong to the same family 
of consonants. It makes no difference whether a name is Gal, 
Kal, Chal, or Hal, or with any other vowel than a; it is the 
same name. Of course, the Latin spelling of the names uses 
c for k; it was the k of that language. That d, t, and th are 
kindred consonants needs no explanation. 

We have some modifications of original consonant sounds. 
That k or c and g get a so-called soft sound before a thin vowel 
is well known. C is changed to the English ch sound or a 
substitute for it, and g to j. Such change of spelling did not 
take place in classical times, but is often found in modern 
languages. Chos-en (Corea), for example, is the same as 
Kush-an. The softening of k and g in Malayan and Hindu 
languages and in Arabic is more to take note of, because it 
took place early. Here, both k and g are softened to j and y 
in Arabic and to consonant y sound in Hindu and Malayan 
languages before any vowel. “Arya” means Archa or Arga 
among the Hindus, and “ayat” and “Maya” are originally 
“akat” and “Maka” in Malayan tongues. 

It is well known, that some dialects use s, where the 
language family generally uses t, or d, or th. All use of s in 
this way is a corruption and a departure from the original 
letter sound. High German is an example of this kind of 
speech. Such dialects came to the use of s for t by slow stages, 
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first beginning to use ts, at which stage many of the words 
also stayed. A language that begins to use ts for t or d can 
be said to be “utsing”. Such “utsing” languages are High 
German, Greek, and Hebrew. Where we find z in classical 
names, we are safe in substituting t or d in the interpretation 
of them. Corzene (Kurd district), Anzitene (And district) 
and Cyzicus (Goth town) are easily understood that way. At 
the time of Jordanes “utsing” was so fashionable in the Roman 
empire, that z was used for d in names, where we would 
never expect it. Scandia in Sweden was Scanzia, for example. 
The “utsing” in Hebrew affects even s. Sidon is there Zidon 
(Tsidon), and Tyrus is Zor. 

There is one form of names that may not be easily under- 
stood by a beginner. It is the Malayan plural of one consonant 
names. To this belong Toto (Ats), Gigi, Gaga Kaka (all 
meaning Aks), Papa, Bubu (Avs), Nini, Nana, Susu, and Rara. 
These were changed in other tongues to Tot, Gig Gag, Kak, 
Nan, Sus, etc. As these names had reached the limit of two 
consonants, they did not form compound names but took an 
adjective, as Teut-on (Tot-an) and Nini-ve. These names 
were modified in various tongues as the other names: Haik 
(Armenian) is a Kaik (Caicus), the same as Kak or Kik. 
Datum (Dat) is the same as Tata. 

In looking for names on the map we must understand all 
names of the same consonants to represent tribes of the same 
composition, but they may not have any other connection 
with each other. Tribes of the same name, living near to- 
gether, may use different languages. A tribe was often divided 
between three languages families. We have much else to 
guide us, however, than the names in an ancient atlas, for 
many of the names are lost. 

The names of the early races have many variations as they 
are handed down to us, and it is necessary to select a form of 
the names for our use. The writer has chosen the Hindu 
version of the names, except “Av” and “Us”. The vowel a 
makes more impression on consciousness, and the form used is 
natural to Americans and to middle and northern Europeans, 
who will use those names the most. It is well known that 
Italians and Japanese do not readily pronounce “At”, but 
require a vowel after t, k, and v. They are, of course, at 
liberty to use a post-vocalized form of the names. 
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Letters from Egypt. 
By JOSEPH OFFORD 


ETURNING to Egypt after an absence of 
some months for an archaeologist does not 
necessarily infer that whilst away, much 
work in excavation, or of accidental discov- 
ery, has been missed; for during the hot 
season almost all European explorers cease 
work, and if the Fellahin have secured any 

valuable finds they hold them back until The ‘Savants’ and 

collectors return from Egypt. 

Last winter was not one of prolific recovery of relics of the 
past, though the head of a member of the Roman Imperial 
family found by Professor Garstang at Meroe in Ethiopia and 
now purchased for the British Museum will be a memorable 
specimen of ancient art; and the additional early dynasty stele 
recovered. by M. Adolphe Reinach and Commandant Weil from 
Coptos, which supplements and illustrates the 7 or 8 similar 
memorials secured by the same searchers from the site in 1910, 
will make the series of texts they present the most important 
hitherto known of the Pharaohs who erected the Sakkara 
pyramids. 

In the approaching season the most important excavations 
are expected to be those carried on by Professor Naville on 
behalf of the “Egypt Exploration Fund” at the Oseiron at 
Abydos, and the work of Professor Flinders Petrie for the 
“Egyptian Research Account” at Memphis and at Heliopolis, 
near Cairo. 

Meanwhile the results of accumulated previous discoveries 
are continually being elucidated and widening the knowledge 
af Egyptologists in the history, religion and manners of 
Egypt’s ancient people. Even in respect to such a well known 
locality as the neighborhood of the Great pyramids at Guzeh 
fresh and interesting evidence upon several matters has re- 
cently been recognized. For instance it would seem that even 
near the Sphinx there must still remain, beneath the vast 
mounds of sand and debris, many monuments of the earlier 
Pharaohs, for M. Daressy and Ahmed Bey Kameal who have 
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there superintended the explorations carried out by the gen- 
erosity of the Comte de Galarza have found a whole series of 
sepulchral chambers, and statues, of the queens and princesses 
of IV dynasty. 

It is deeply to be regretted that these buildings and tomb 
pits were 80 feet below the surface; that all the statues have 
suffered from moisture and their features are much decayed, 
but many hieroglyphical texts remain legible. The figures of 
one queen, holding a papyrus reed flower, followed by her 
daughter is the best preserved of the reliefs. 

The texts do not give any king’s name ,but the style of the 
pictorial writing and the whole “toret ensemble” connects all 
these royal ladies with the court of Khephren, or of monarchs 
who reigned at about his time. 

The principal personage for whom the tombs were con- 
structed and who was buried there was Mer-r-merer, or Nebh- 
er-merer, a lady who M. Daressy thinks Khephren’s mother. 
Her honorary titles are the same as those of a queen buried a 
few miles away at Sakkara, who is considered to be Kheph- 
ren’s wife, and are similar to those of several of the princesses 
of Khephren’s period. 





The Elysian Fields of Egyptian Faith. 


Having been attracted into Mena Village, a straggling 
hamlet, that nestles alongside the scarp of the plateau sup- 
porting the pyramids, by the promise of a certain Farag Ali 
that I should see a store of “antiqas,” I among these saw, 
wrested from some sepulchre wall, a carved slab delineating 
Osiris in duplicate figures; one of them showing the parts of 
his body unclothed colored red, the tint used by the old artists 
when depicting the flesh of earthly Egyptians. In the second 
representation of the god, the same parts were colored green, 
the color for deities and justified Egyptians in the world to 
come. ee 

The visit ended, eventide was fast approaching and before I 
could ascend to the high ground above the Sphinx to better 
view the panorama of a Gizeh sunset, the disk had disap- 
peared behind the Libyan hills. But as I climbed the steep 
path, the lovely sky tints westward of the zenith were amply 
glorious in themselves. Especially a vivid band of green that 
for a few minutes floated at the border of the golden red rays, 
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hanging above the vanishing sun splendor and then slowly 
descending; but the orb had gone by the time I reached the 
summit, and the horizon in view had faded away. 

This was the green ray of sunset that astronomers have dis- 
cusssed from its scientific side. It was to the old Egyptians 
the colour of the Blessed, for to them whose sustenance and 
very life depended upon the verdure of the narrow Nile valley, 
a mere strip of green strung upon a stream, like a zone of 
emeralds between sombre sweltering sterility of rocky ridge 
and desert sand, that color betokened rest, plenty, and pleasure 
for evermore. 

It appeared to them so peculiarly appropriate that it proved 
to be the prevailing tint of elysium. Moreover it was surely 
so far as Heaven’s gate flung open wide for Ra, the Sun god 
to outer heaven’s haven in the sky ship with crew of gods 
galore, and many a stowaway Egyptian soul beside, did not 
everyone know that there flashed through the portal the 
scintillating rays of the shimmer of paradise. 

So Osiris being pre-eminently the god of the dead had his 
flesh tinted green as became a divine denizen of heaven. But 
he was eternal and omnipotent having truly died, but risen 
again, his mutilated form reconstituted by Isis’ loving care; 
and so he was also among the gods exceptionally painted at 
times with the ruddy skin of living Egyptians as they are 
colored in mundane representation of them. 





The Ship of Ra. 


Anyone intimately familiar with the site surrounding the 
pyramids of Gizeh, especially the ground to the south of Mena 
House, will have noticed the indications of three great trenches 
to the east of the large pyramid. Careful examination will 
disclose that they are not of the same width in each case from 
end to end, but curve outward in the middle so as to be of 
maximum breadth in the centres. 

The Arabs say they were gigantic pits for mixing the mortar 
used in erecting the pyramid, and so the easily satisfied tourist 
passes on. 

But at Dashour M. de Morgan discovered, at the northern 
pyramid there, six ships, or barques, ot XII dynasty date. 
Two of these are in the Cairo Museum. Further, Herr Bor- 
chardt, at Abousir found the remains of an immense stone ship 
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“the Solar boat of Ra”, provided to furnish the sun god a 
special vessel to take his child, the Pharaoh, when his mortal 
career was done, with him for the voyage of the gods. 

So it is legitimate to consider that these Gizeh trenches 
probably originated from the same religious concept, that of 
providing boats for the apotheosized: dead to sail with Ra. 

These boats were, at funerals, taken across the Nile, or 
along the river, if the defunct died at a distance from his ceme- 
tery. For a Pharaoh it would be a magnificent specimen, and, 
often the identical one used at the funeral might be left beside 
the tomb. The smaller ones were drawn upon sleighs from 
the river bank to the sepulchre, but perhaps the larger royal 
ones by means of a canal cut through the soil at high Nile 
could be floated near to the pyramid. For a king could have a 
real Nile boat as funerary equipment to sail away to the Isles 
of the Blest, or upon Oceanos, the Milky Way, river of the 
skies. Why there should be three trenches at Gizeh is, if this 
view is correct of their origin, uncertain, unless they were for 
the occupant of three pyramids there. 

A curious proof that this view of the object of the trenches 
is the true one, is that Herodotus says that the pyramid of 
Cheops was once surrounded by water by means of an arti- 
ficial canal. 

This appears as if the real reason for these trenches had been 
forgotten at this date; and the old Egyptian dragomen remem- 
bering that the boats had once been there, though long since 
broken up and carried away piecemeal, concluded the cavities 
that had contained them, had formed part of a canal; one or 
more of them leading to the scarp and so to the Nile overflow. 
Anyhow some plausible story was required to amuse the Greek 
traveller and satisfy the omnivorous curiosity of the “Father 
of History”. 
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Roman Archaeology. 
By J. 0. KINNAMAN 


AS there ever a time when the seven hills of 
Rome were not settled? I wish we had 
sufficient data with which we might be able 
to answer the question. If the excavations 
on the Palatine could be carried to a sufficient 
depth, undoubtedly a great deal of light 

-—“ would be thrown upon the above question, 
but unfortunately the spade of the archaeologist stops short 
of the stratum that might render satisfaction along this line. 

But let us not lament over spilled milk. There are certain 

conclusions at which we may arrive by analogy which must 

suffice our longed for surety until such time as the archaeolo- 
gist may forget himself and dig deeper than the conventional 
depth. 

According to tradition, the settlement that ultimately de- 
veloped into the city of Rome was made April 21, 755, B. C. 
on the summit of the hill now known as the Palatine. 

In order to intelligently pursue our study of this most inter- 
esting of the seven hills, we must try to form some conception 
of its primitive aspect. The hill at present rises ninety-six 
feet above the level of modern Rome, but in its primitive state 
it was much higher for the valleys were deeper and the sum- 
mits not leveled by the hand of man. It was divided into two 
summits, the Palatine and the Cermalum, separated by a slight 
ridge that extended into the Velia. The sides were almost 
perpendicular and protected by extensive swamps, the Vela- 
brum major on one side and the Velabrum minus on the other, 
while the third was partially protected by a body of stagnant 
water, that for the want of a better name was called the pond. 
This pond, Nero converted into a lake for his Golden House. 
Thus we have the primitive hill protected on nearly three sides 
by lapping wave and the other by perpendicular cliffs. The 
margins of the Velabra were fringed by a ribbon of green 
verdure and trees, while undoubtedly the summits were 
crowned with the same efforts of nature. Thus from 
the midst of the foaming waves arose a great green island, 
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while from the face of the waters arose a mist laden with 
miasma, fever and myriads of disease germs. Such must have 
been the scene before the hand of man transformed it. 

As we have said, the spade of the archaeologist has not gone 
deep enough to reveal to us the exact kind of primitive civiliza- 
tion that first tenanted it; but by excavations carried on at 
sites contemporaneous with the Palatine settlement we have 
been able to arrive at some definite conclusion concerning this 
early community. 

Such sites as Antemnz and Veii have been thoroughly ex- 
plored and results recorded. Antemnae is very nearly identical 
with the Palatine in form, size and manner of fortification. 
Those parts that were not rendered impregnable by nature 
were made so by artificial means. The Antemnates belonged to 
the “bronze age” with traces of the “stone age” still visible. 
The “stone age” is represented by flint spear-points and other 
implements made from stone. Their pottery was partly home- 
made, crude, rough stuff, burned in an open fire, and partly of 
Etruscan importation. These early settlers at Antemnae lived 
in circular huts; that can be seen from the circular pits or beds 
of hard trodden clay mixed with wood ashes, charcoal, etc. 
Each house was surrounded by its orchard, garden and also 
sheep and cattle folds. 

The walls had three gates, one leading to the springs and 
wells, one to the pasture and cemetery, and one to the high 
road. To protect against water famine in case of siege, great 
cisterns were built within the walls that held many gallons; 
one was destroyed in 1883 that had a capacity of 5,000 gallons. 
There was also a well within the walls that is still in use. This 
much has been learned from actual excavation at the site men- 
tioned. Now the question arises: In what respect was the 
Palatine analagous? In answer the following is suggested: 

I. The Palatine was entirely a natural citadel surrounded 
practically on three sides by an immense body of water. 

II. The settlement was protected by a wall on all sides, the 
wall being pierced by three gates—the Romanula, leading to 
the river and springs; the Mugonia, leading to the pasture 
fields and the cemetery; and a third leading to the Vallis 
Murtia. In addition we have the steps of Cacus leading down 
to the Luperéal. 

III. Both Antemnae and the Palatine obtained drinking 
water from springs in time of peace, but from wells or reser- 
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voirs during war. The Palatine has at least one such well, 
known to the general tourist as the Mycenzan well, so named 
from its resemblance to the masonry of that name. 

Thus it can be seen at a glance that the history of contem- 
poraneous settlements is the same, at least in mode of fortifi- 
cation, interior arrangement, and domestic usages. 

Primitive Rome, or Roma Quadrata as it is usually called 
(but Lanciani has proved that the name Roma Quadrata did 
not apply to the city, but to an altar), was built from the 
material found upon the spot. Beneath the surface the hill is 
burrowed in every direction with galleries or underground pas- 
sages. This network may be entered under the coffee house 
of the Farnese Gardens. Some of the galleries are very ancient, 
while others are more modern. The section approaching the 
house of Germanicus and Tiberius is contemporaneous with 
the first settlement. In fact, these passageways are merely the 
tufa quarries from which the city was originally built. In later 
times these galleries were converted into water tanks. They 
are now practically inacessible and exceedingly dangerous. It 
is not to be wondered at that a city built of tufa is all but 
extinct at present. What remains have withstood the ravages 
of time are truly venerable, for they mark the beginning of the 
city that was destined to rule the world. 

We have already seen that the Palatine city was entered by 
several gates, among them the gate at the top of the Scalz Caci 
(the steps of Cacus). Originally it was the beginning of a 
dangerous, winding path down the cliffs on the side of the 
Circus Maximus leading to the spring and cave of Lupercal. 
Later steps were substituted for the path. Plutarch calls them 
Bathous kalees aktees (the steps of the beautiful shore), which 
is derived from the beautiful inlet from the Velabrum majus. 
Solinus calls them the Scalz Caci from a friend of Hercules 
who lived near where the Ara Maxima later stood. The famous 
Cornelian tree, which was once the spear of Romulus, stood by 
the side of these steps. This tree was destroyed by Caligula 
when he restored the steps; the roots had to be cut to such an 
extent that the tree died. The stairway has nearly disap- 
peared; the upper landing is in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion, together with the travertine jams which mark the site of 
the gate. It was down these steps that Vitellius made his 
escape in December, 69, when the lieutenant of Vespasian 


was taking the city. 
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Tradition tells us that at the top of these steps stood the hut 
of Faustulus, in which Romulus and Remus were brought up 
and educated. From the earliest times a model of this hut was 
kept near the top of the steps. It was of wooden frame-work 
with thatched roof, having a foundation of granular tufa; in 
form it was a parallelogram thirty feet long by seventeen feet 
wide. But these stones will soon disintegrate if not protected 
by aroof. The hut was modeled from nature and true to type, 
for it was in form the same as the hut-urn found in the necro- 
polis at Alba Longa. The Casa Romuli of the Capitol was of 
the same type; in fact it seems to have been the general type 
of the early public buildings, especially those of a religious or 
sacred character. Of course these casi were restored and re- 
newed from time to time, but the type remained ever the same, 
for it was sacred and allowed of no alteration. 

At the bottom of these steps is another historic spot, the 
Lupercal. At the mouth of this cave the little ark that bore 
the twins came ashore. It is on the side of the Circus Maximus 
facing S. Anastasia. The event was commemorated by a 
Tuscan bronze group of the wolf and the twins. This is the 
group to which Cicero refers in his oration against Cataline. 
It is almost beyond doubt that this identical group is preserved 
in the Conservatori Palace, but probably somewhat restored 
by Guglielino della Porta. 

We now come to the discussion of several difficult topics. 
Error seems to be made in chronology, in that historians 
thought of primitive Rome as it was after the drainage of the 
swamps. They seem to forget that the city of “Pales” was 
originally nearly surrounded by water, deep enough at least to 
float a canoe. Therefore historians are prone to speak of a 
furrow plowed by Romulus (the sulcus primigenius) as run- 
ning at the foot of the cliffs of the Palatine (per ima Palatini), 
but a moment’s consideration of the hydrology will convince 
of error, for Romulus could scarcely plow a furrow in several 
feet of water. Later, when the marshes were drained, stone 
cippi marked the supposed course of the furrow. Inside this 
furrow was located one of the oldest monuments of prehistoric 
Rome, the Ara Maxima of Hercules. The remains of the Ara 
Maxima have been discovered, 220 meters distant from the 
so-called walls of Romulus. 

In connection with the discussion as to the location of the 
Ara Maxima, the question of the form of the original Palatine 
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city is allied. Tacitus (Ann. XII. 24) gives as the starting 
point of the Pomerium a spot in the Forum Boarum, afterward 
marked by the bronze bull of Myron; extending from there 
along the valley between the Palatine and Aventine to the altar 
of Consus, then between the Palatine and Czlian to the Curie 
Veteres, from thence to Sacellum Larum. Others affirm that 
the walls formed a square, therefore the city was called Roma 
Quadrata. 

It is generally conceded that the original form of the Palatine 
was almost square, but for reasons too technical for discussion 
here it is sufficient to say that it is now believed that the walls 
were not square but trapezoidal, and that the name Roma 
Quadrata was not applied to the city, but to an altar which 
stood in front of the temple of Apollo. 

It has been argued by Professor Carter that the oldest re- 
mains, the prehistoric Rome, are not to be found upon the 
Palatine, but upon the Capitoline; for, he contends, the altars 
found upon the Capitoline were duplicated upon the Palatine. 
How he can tell that the altars on the Capitoline are older 
than those on the Palatine, he fails to clearly demonstrate. 
Perhaps he may explain more fully in a later publication. 

How interesting and instructive it would be if we could 
trace the entire history of prehistoric Rome. But results are 
being obtained day by day that aid us more and more to catch 
clearly the outlines of this history. 

Early in the excavations on the Palatine, wells were found 
which were called Mycenzan because the masonry is the same 
as that employed at Mycenz. During this present season 
other wells of like construction have been found. Not only 
that, but shaft-graves have been opened on the Palatine. Does 
this give us any clue as to who were the early settlers on the 
Palatine? Let us see. 

Shaft-graves are common all over the East. They are found 
in Palestine, Egypt, Greece, and Italy. In the Mycenzan 
civilization the bee-hive tomb seems to be the prevailing type 
during the twelfth century B.C. The shaft tombs in Palestine 
seem much older than the Mycenzan type. But in Greece the 
shaft-tomb exists contemporaneous with the bee-hive tomb. 

The shaft-tomb is found in the Roman Forum. These 
tombs have been assigned to periods ranging from the seventh 
to the eighth centuries B. C. The tombs on the Palatine seem 
to be of the same general type. 
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Now the question arises: Which is the older? We know 
that what was later the Forum Romanum was originally a 
vast swamp, and that at the time of the early Roman inhab- 
itants these swamps still existed. How do we know it? From 
several sources. We find altars on the Palatine dedicated to 
“Fever.” So the malarial fever must have been very prevalent 
in early times. 

If the Forum was at the time of settlement a vast pool, it is 
easy to see that the graves on the Palatine must be much 
older. Furthermore, these tombs were not built by native 
masons, the Etruscans; for the Etruscans built on a plan 
similar to the Egyptians. In view of this, it remains that the 
early settlers on the Palatine must have been influenced by 
eastern civilization. But whether the settlers actually came 
from the east remains at present an unsolved problem. The 
customs of inhumation and cremation throw no light upon 
the subject, for we find both methods of burial employed side 
by side. The Greeks employed both methods and so did many 
other eastern nations. 

It is also worthy of mention that the history of the Palatine 
cannot be traced during the Republican Period. All that is 
known is that the Palatine during this time was occupied by 
the residences of wealthy and influential senators. It is not 
until the time of Augustus that the hill became the site of 
royal residence. From that time to the present its history can 
be traced with some satisfaction. 

The oldest imperial building is the Domus Augustanus (the 
House of Augustus). It will be remembered that Augustus 
was born near the east corner of the hill, in a lane called “ad 
capita bubula”; this lane was near the street called “ad Curias 
Veteres.” After the battle of Actium he purchased the house 
of Hortensius, the orator. After the conquest of Egypt he 
purchased other properties and began building the palace. The 
palace was built in several divisions—the Propylza, the Tem- 
ple of Apollo, the Portico of the Danaids, the Greek and Latin 
Libraries, the Shrine of Vesta, and the Imperial House proper. 
This magnificent set of buildings was crowded with works of 
art—Greek, Roman, and Etruscan. The palace was destroyed 
in the first fire of Nero, except the room in which Augustus 
slept for forty years. It was rebuilt by Domitian in 85 A. D., 
and suffered not again from the hand of man until 1775, when 
a Frenchman, Abbe Rancoureuil, laid a devastating hand upon 
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it. But the work of vandalism went on from that time until 
at present only a few bare walls and three underground rooms 
are left standing. But these rooms have beautiful frescoes 
that repay the efforts of any tourist. They were somewhat 
injured by neglect, but restored at the expense of Mr. Charles 
Mills. It is probable that all the works of art found in the 
Stadium fell from the Domus Augustana. 
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Cayuga Notes. 
By GRACE E. TAFT 
KHENYONK was the reputed name of the 


TN 
<r Cayuga chieftain who united with Hiawatha 
the Onondago, Odatshehte the Oneida, Dek- 
( ey ESN. 
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Cx anawida the Mohawk, and a Seneca leader, 


ROCA to consider the formation of the League of 
BAe rt Wy Five Nations or Adoneseah. About the 





year 1570, this League included the “Three 
Elder Brothers”—Mohawk, Onondaga, and Seneca,—and the 
“Younger Branches”—Oneida and Cayuga. 

Cayuga almost becomes synonymous with Iroquois in his- 
tory. Although reported younger, the clan phratries of the 
Cayuga are said to have been the pattern for Hiawatha’s plan 
of government. Their representation by ten delegates in the 
League is more numerous than that of its other members 
except the Onondaga. As a nation, the Cayuga are regarded 
as offshoots of either the Mohawk or Seneca. Their name in 
the League was “So-ne-na-we-too-na” or “Great Pipe”, as this 
object was their emblem. The name Iroquois is also said to 
come from “Ierokwa” or “Those who smoke”. Therefore, the 
Cayuga may be the tribe oldest in derivation from the parent 
stock of 1535 on the St. Lawrence River, or the western one 
from which that also descended. Kept alive in prehistoric—as 
in historic—time, by intermarriage after each decimating con- 
flict, they survived in tradition as descendants from either the 
Mohawk or Seneca, with whom they repeatedly mixed. 

Mingo is a name applied to Iroquois outside their own 
hunting-ground. It is also the name for the Conestoga, a 
mixed tribe of Munsee, Seneca and Shawnee. The application 
of this name to Chief Logan and others proves the constant 
intermarriage of tribes after the Revolution. The Conestoga 
in 1614 almost destroyed the Mohawk, and again in 1650, when 
the Mohawk of Caughnawaga moved northward. Some Cay- 
uga may have joined them, for later a band of Caughnawaga 
were with the Cayuga and other tribes on the Sandusky River, 
Ohio. Some descendants of the Canadian Caughnawaga fol- 
lowed the fur trade to Oregon, and going down the Columbia 
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River united with the utterly dissimilar tribe of the Salish. 
The Cayuga, also, in 1670 fled from the Conestoga, and founded 
the settlement at Quinté Bay, Ontario, where they joined some 
of the Mohawk. A Sulpitian mission later discovered here 
their three towns,—Kenté, Ganerasake, and Gandatsiagon. 

The Conestoga were driven south in 1675 by the combined 
Iroquoian forces. Repulsed by Indians of the Potomac Val- 
ley, they returned to the Susquehanna only to become captives 
of the Oneida who had taken their territory, and in 1763 the 
remnant were massacred by white settlers. They were not 
the only tribe to disappear. The Cayuga, although not en- 
tirely erased from American history, later became another of 
the “lost tribes”. Fratricidal war was carried on by the 
Cayuga with their nearby kindred the Huron, for nearly a 
century. By intermarriage with the Mohawk, the so-called 
“Youngest Branch” continued to exist. In 1650 a concerted 
movement finally and forever overthrew the Huron, and car- 
ried the whole nation into captivity. Besides permitting the 
Tuscarora to join their councils in 1715, the League of the 
Iroquois by 1753 held captive five nations,—the Conestoga, 
the Huron, the Neutrals, and the Tutelo and the Saponi from 
Virginia who had a village among the Cayuga. 

Approached by a French missionary who had converted the 
Conestoga, the Cayuga horrified Father de Carheil by offering 
as human sacrifice in 1668 a Conestoga slave woman who had 
just been baptized. Soon, however, the Cayuga also became 
converted, with their chief Saonchiogwa. Twenty years later, 
under the sachemship of Sarennoa, they reverted to their 
heathen ways. With the French Jesuits came French soldiers. 
By 1654, repeated defeat had induced the Cayuga, with others 
of the League, to send delegates to a council at the French 
town of Quebec. In 1687, Denonville defeated the Seneca, and 
started a campaign against the Cayuga. The united Iroquois 
repulsed him; but in 1757, the French war with English colo- 
nies laid waste Indian territory. Sir William Penn, by his 
treaty of 1682 at Shackamaxon, had ingratiated himself with 
Indians further south. However, the Cayuga chief, Orehaoue, 
friend of the French, refused to allow Penn to purchase lands 
in 1684 on the Susquehanna. That same year the English 
called together an Indian council at Albany, where the Cayuga 
were represented. Togahoue is another Cayuga chief men- 
tioned in the seventeenth century. 
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There had been three unstockaded Cayuga villages known 
in 1670 to the whites,—first, Goiogonen, whose chief group of 
buildings was later known as Cayuga Castle; second, Tiohero, 
which housed most of their war captives; and third, Onnon- 
tare. All of these were near the shore of Cayuga Lake, and 
in them Jesuit missions were founded. The remains of a 
Cayuga fortress near Owasco Lake, called “Fort Osco”, were 
visited by James Macauley in 1820. By counting the rings of 
growth on two decaying tree-stumps in the moat of this fort- 
ress, he estimated them to be as old as the time of Columbus’s 
discovery and the Spanish Conquest. The present writer vis- 
ited the site of this fortress in 1887. Two other groups of 
earthworks were formerly in the vicinity of “Fort Osco”. 

By the middle of the 18th century, the Cayuga had so pros- 
pered that their fertile valley land between Cayuga and 
Owasco lakes contained many more villages and attracted the 
envious eyes of colonists to its orchards and farms. Gaya- 
gaanha, or Cayuga Castle, situated near the present Union 
Springs, was the most important as here the great road of 
travel from Agnie, the valley of the Mohawk River, to Oyon- 
wayea, or Niagara Falls, met the other forest-trodden path 
leading southwards to the Susquehanna River by which canoes 
went to Chesapeake Bay. Other well-known villages were 
Chonodote, of the “peach-trees”, holding 1,500 people, near the 
site of the present town of Cayuga; Oneniote, now Oneida, 
half a Mohawk village; Ganogeh, now Canoga; Gewauga, 
where is now Union Springs; Neodakheat, now Ithaca; 
Owego, near Tioga Point, an important meeting place of the 
Indians near the Susquehanna River; and there were also the 
distant villages, belonging still to the Cayuga in the Ontario 
settlements of Kenté and Gandaseteigon. 

Among their chiefs, Orehaoue,—who had visited France 
about 1688, and thereafter followed Count Frontenac, for 
whom the island in Owasco Lake is named,—had prejudiced 
the Cayuga against the English. Shikellimy, although just to 
English interests, was reputed to be a Frenchman, Oneida by 
adoption; but he called himself a Cayuga. He faithfully 
guarded the Iroquois borderland of the Susquehanna for 
twenty years before his death in 1748. The wife of Shikellimy 
was probably a Cayuga, thus giving his sons that nationality. 
Their oldest son, John Shikellimy, or Thachnechtoris, was ap- 
pointed guardian, in 1754, of the hunting grounds in the 
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Wyoming Valley near the Juniata River. Tahgahjute, or 
Logan, another son of Shikellimy, is variously called a Mingo, 
the Oneida, a Susquehanna chief, and a Cayuga. He married 
a Shawnee woman. Born in 1725, he became trader, hunter 
and chieftain, celebrated on the Ohio River in the days of 
Daniel Boone. After the brutal murder of most of Logan’s 
relatives, the chief revenged himself by fire and bloodshed 
upon white settlers. Peace was restored, but Logan died soon 
after, in 1780. 

Although the chief Onechsagerat went to Canada in 1756 for 
Sir William Johnson, the Cayuga as a tribe did not help the 
English until after the fearful battle of Oriskany, August 5, 
1777, when their whole frontier became a battlefield. Many of 
the tribe in the following year joined the Iroquois of Grand 
River, Ontario, and the settlers at Quinté Bay. But a number 
of Cayuga and Seneca joined the British forces that in July, 
1778, were responsible for the needless massacre in the valley 
of Wyoming, Pa.; and through the vengeance of the colonists, 
all the smiling domain near Cayuga Lake was in return 
devastated by the terrible inland march of General. Sullivan’s 
army in 1779, destroying forty villages, and sweeping the 
whole Cayuga territory. 

At the end of the Revolution, after years of privation and 
war, the Cayuga were obliged to sell their ancestral lands, and 
by the treaty of 1789 retained only one hundred square miles 
on Cayuga Lake as their reservation forever. Before the 
passage of twenty years, the pressure of colonization deprived 
them even of this. The 1789 treaty allowed them $500 an- 
nually, and that of 1795 gave them $1,800 additional every 
year. However, they had only four square miles left, and in 
1807 by the payment of a stated sum, the Cayuga ceded all 
their territory save one square mile which was reserved for the 
home of their chief “Fish Carrier”. 

The tribal interests of the Cayuga were by this time entirely 
with the United States. Chiefs of the Six Nations visited the 
President in 1792 at Philadelphia. Many of the New York 
Cayuga fought in the war of 1812, and some took part in the 
battle where the Shawnee Tecumseh fell. After this service 
of 1818, General Harrison obtained them a further grant of 
land on the Sandusky. The beautiful Ohio valley had opened 
a way of escape for over a hundred years. By 1800, these 
“Seneca of the Sandusky” included many Cayuga, and more 
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settled there in 1831, when the Mingo and Seneca of the San- 
dusky emigrated to the Neosho River, Kansas, and later to 
Indian Territory; but there is still quite a colony in Ohio. 
Some of the Cayuga followed the Mohawk Joseph Brandt to 
Grand River, Ontario; but their share of the annuity was not 
paid after 1812, as they had become British subjects. Councils 
were called by Sagoyewatha, or Red Jacket, a Seneca chief, 
the first meeting being at Grand River, and the second at 
Niagara. This powwow of the New York and Canadian 
Iroquois failed, however, to obtain the annuity. The Iroquois 
of Caughnawaga were also denied their land and annuity 
claims by the Vermont Assembly in the same year. 

Since 1807, the Cayuga have had no separate reservations, 
but those of the tribe living in New York State settled with 
the Onondaga and Seneca at Cattaraugus, Tonawanda, Onon- 
daga and Allegheny. By treaties in 1829 and 1831, complaints 
about the payment of annuity were settled by the removal of 
the Sandusky Cayuga to Kansas and Indian Territory. About 
100 were left in New York at that time. The latter treaty 
was signed by Chief William King, who in 1839 resigned the 
chieftainship to Dr. Peter Wilson, or Wa-o-wa-na-onk, a 
Cayuga of Cattaraugus. 

Dr. Wilson petitioned the New York Legislature in regard 
to this annuity, and the reports of both houses in 1848 and 
1849 give an interesting account of the troubles of the Cayuga 
tribe. As $1,700 of the $2,300 annuity was to be paid to Ohio 
Cayuga, it made them a prey to deception, and more than half 
of this portion of the tribe left the Ohio to go to Osage agency 
with Dr. Abraham Hogeboom in 1846. Of the Cayuga left in 
Ohio, 35 in number, the annuity was paid to a Shawnee, as 
their last chief died in 1846. Rumors now reached the east, 
of ill-treatment to those Indians who had accompanied Dr. 
Hogeboom. Of the 44 who went to Osage agency, 16 died 
within about a year. Through the efforts of Dr. Wilson, or 
Chief Wa-o-wa-na-onk, the New York Legislature requested 
the President to restore the Cayuga to their former home. 
Permission granted, Dr. Wilson raised the two thousand neces- 
sary dollars, and visited Neosho and Osage agencies, whence 
he returned with 25 Cayuga, three remaining in Indian Terri- 
tory from choice. Dr. Wilson’s address before the New York 
Historical Society in 1847 gave widespread hearing to the 
wrongs of his tribe. Again in 1853, he petitioned the Assembly 
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of New York, in regard to the payment of annuity, which it 
appeared had been made over to a western agent, but was 
unpaid for several years owing to conflicting reports on the 
number of living Cayuga. 

As stated by Wa-o-wa-na-onk, the Cayuga territory once 
stretched from the eastern shore of Lake Seneca to the creek 
running through the village of Skaneateles, and from the head 
of that lake north to the Clyde River. The people of Auburn, 
the capital of Cayuga County, were greatly interested in the 
cause of the vagrant Cayuga tribe. My grandfather, Judge 
Benjamin F. Hall, one of the first Vice-Presidents of the 
Cayuga County Historical Society, was a leader in the effort 
to have a reservation given them at Fort Hill, Auburn, on the 
site of the old “Fort Osco”. But the effort to restore to 
Wa-o-wa-na-onk’s people any territorial rights was unsuccess- 
ful, even though seconded by the oratory of the son of 
Sagoyewatha. Fort Hill became a cemetery for white people. 
A. monument of rough stones was erected there,—an obelisk 
bearing the words of the idealized Tahgahjute,—“Who is there 
to mourn for Logan?” Living in humble, disconnected homes 
in New York, Wisconsin, Canada and Oklahoma, the Cayuga 
have now no tribal organization and no reservation of their 
own. A final mention of Dr. Peter Wilson is in 1857, when 
Mr. Gifford of the Historical Society is mentioned as collect- 
ing data for a biographical sketch which apparently never was 
published. During the past fifty years, the history of the 
Cayuga has been that of the reservations, and there are to-day 
fewer than 200 individuals in the U. S. 
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Evolution of Revelation 
By HENRY PROCTOR 


HE doctrine of evolution has had a unifying 
effect upon all knowledge. When properly 
understood it does not conflict in any way 
with the Bible, but it is the best explanation 
of the method of creation. Instead of abol- 
ishing a Creative Hand, Evolution demands 
it, for behind the co-operating forces of 

nature, it is self-evident that there is a cause, which is, as 

Weissmann says, “inconceivable in its nature,” but of which 

we can say one thing with certainty, “that it must be theo- 

logical.” 

Indeed we find that Theology itself is a part of the grand 
scheme of Evolution, and that it must be included in it with 
every other branch of scientific knowledge. 

For Evolution, as Professor Drummond says, is revolution- 
izing the world of nature and of thought, and, within living 
memory, has opened up avenues into the past and vistas into 
the future such as science has never witnessed before. The 
great work of the doctrine of evolution then, is to unite all the 
various branches of science into one homogeneous whole. For 
it demonstrates that all things evolve after the same road and 
manner. The worlds in the infinite abyss of space are in all 
respects similar to the cells in the vegetable and in the animal 
tissues. 

Even man himself is a universe, and millions on millions 
dwell in the rivers of his blood. Our bodies are composed of 
thousands of little worlds and centers of individual life, of 
bacteria and microbes; being built up and preserved by the 
work of thousands of lives as far removed in the scale of 
nature from our real selves as the firefly, from the sun. As 
- Drummond says again: “There is but one law in the Uni- 
verse; natural laws and spiritural laws are the same laws.” 
“Creation by evolution therefore is a universal law, equally 
applicable to the cell as to the planet, and to the man as to the 
microbe.” Science for centuries has devoted itself to the 
cataloging of facts and to the discovering of laws. 
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Each worker toiled in his own little place—the geologist in 
the quarry, the botanist in his garden, the biologist in his ob- 
servatory, the historian in his library, the archeologist in his 
museum. Suddenly these workers looked up; they spoke to 
one another; they had each discovered a law; they whispered 
its name. It was Evolution. Henceforth their works were 
one, the world was one, the Mind that discovered the oneness 
was one. Such being the universal nature of evolution, it must 
include man, and all that concerns him. Human History must 
be as much a part of it as natural history. The social and 
religious forces must no more be left outside than the forces 
of gravitation or of life itself. 

Revelation itself is thus seen to be a matter of evolution; a 
gradual unfolding of the purpose of God in the Creation. 
Revelation must of necessity be brought about by means of 
evolution. So we find that God’s chosen people had 1500 years 
of progressive truth, and just the same as in the natural world, 
there is the survival of the fittest, so it is that only parts of 
revelation survive, while the scaffolding perishes. So we find 
at the beginning such laws and such revelation given to man 
as were suitable to the infancy of the world. The non- 
recognition of this fact to-day is the cause of more confusion 
to men’s minds than any other. Because of the hardness of 
their hearts God gave them “statutes which were not good,” 
and so it need not surprise us if we find many things enjoined 
upon Israel in the Old Testament which were clean contrary 
to the Laws of Christian Teaching. 

This is proved by the law of the Christ in the so-called 
“Sermon on the Mount.” For, quoting the Mosaic Law, Christ 
says: “Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, Resist not him that is 
evil: but whosoever smiteth thee upon the right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.” And even of the New Testament there 
has been a gradual unfolding of its meaning, as men are able 
to bear it, so that to-day it is more fully understood and more 
fully practiced than ever before in the history of the world. 

And spiritual revelation keeps pace with advances in scien- 
tific, for if there is but one law thruout the universe, but one 
Creator, one source and fountain of knowledge, then real 
scientific knowledge becomes one with spiritual knowledge, 
and it then becomes necessary to interpret the Bible by means 
of the Science of to-day. Of course we cannot expect to find 
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the writers of Scripture, so far as they touched Science, ex- 
pressing anything beyond the scientific knowledge of their 
own time, for that would not only be a psychological impossi- 
bility but the greatest hindrance would be caused to their 
readers in their apprehension of the spiritual truth contained 
in their writings. Thus the delivery of the Scriptures pro- 
ceeded pari-passu with their knowledge of God. They were 
fed with milk and not with meat, because they were not able 
to bear it. We should therefore expect much defective knowl- 
edge in the earlier revelation, not only from a scientific, but 
also from a religious standpoint. 

From these considerations we gather that the doctrine of 
Evolution illuminates the Bible, and makes it clear that it is 
just the kind of revelation which we ought, in the very nature 
of things, to expect. 








PO ad 
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The Dawn of Architecture. 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


O DOUBT when primitive man first learned 
to walk erect, and in other ways became 
differentiated from the ancestral beast, the 
earliest homes were natural caves and shel- 
ters in rocks. Then when the increase in the 
numbers of the human family made it neces- 
sary for its members to scatter into regions 
where eeaaaee homes were not found, it was inevitable 
that the first artificial dwelling places should be built after the 
model supplied by nature. Accordingly the first efforts in the 
direction of home building doubtless consisted in the enlarge- 
ment of existing cavities in the cliffs; the next were directed 
to the excavation of wholly artificial caves—mere holes in the 
ground, or soft rock-strata, into which the men of the 
Paleolithic Age were able to dig and burrow with the crude 
tools at their command. This was really the dawn of archi- 
tecture. 

This is only one of the many problems connected with the 
early history of culture that seem in a fair way to elucidation 
through the investigations of Dr. Edgar L. Hewitt, Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes, and others in what is known as the Pueblo 
region of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Colorado. Just as 
the fossils found in rock-strata make it possible for scientists 
to reconstruct with more or less completeness and accuracy 
the fauna and flora of the geological epochs to which they 
belonged, so does the study of prehistoric ruins, their contents 
and surroundings, make it possible within certain limits, to 
reconstruct primitive society. 

The theory of “equivalent development” is now universally 
adopted. In this expressive phrase is summed the convenient 
hypothesis that even the most widely separated and totally 
unrelated peoples probably passed through the same stages of 
culture, and that in the same stages they developed the same 
arts and industries, lived in the same kind of dwellings, made 
use of the same description of tools, weapons and utensils and 
experienced the same moral, intellectual and religious aspira- 
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tions—subject of course, to such variations as different cli- 
matic and physical environment necessitated. 

In the development of architecture almost everything de- 
pended upon the nature of the country. The tribes that were 
forced to the level plains at an early stage in their career, by 
the pressure of a stronger race; or that traveled from place to 
place in pursuit of migratory game animals, never became 
builders, in the proper acceptation of the term. Permanence 
of residence, it is plain, is the first essential to architectural 
progress. Among primitive peoples the only great builders 
were agricultural races. The shepherds and the hunters from 
the very nature of their occupations, were more or less 
nomadic, condemned to find shelter from the elements in tem- 
porary and insubstantial structures. In regions where the 
construction of irrigation works was necessary to successful 
agriculture, an added guarantee of stability and permanence 
was given, with consequent greater incentives to architectural 
elaboration. 

Possibly the most important work in archaeological research 
that has yet been undertaken in the United States is that of a 
newly established Museum of New Mexico, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Edgar L. Hewitt. Excavation so far has been con- 
fined mainly to the Pu-ye ruins, on the Jemez plateau—a cliff 
5,750 feet long, honeycombed with abandoned human habita- 
tions in some places three tiers high. Across the canyon is 
another cliff, the Shu-fi-no, almost as noteworthy for its ruins 
and in the same wonderful region of volcanic cliffs there are 
at least one hundred miles of similar prehistoric dwellings— 
chambers excavated with patient toil in the yielding rock. On 
the summit of the Pu-ye are the ruins of a great three-story 
communal house that must have contained at least 2,000 rooms. 

The next step toward the beginning of true architecture was 
the excavation of artificial caves for homes, with natural front 
walls, entrance being effected by means of narrow openings. 
Of these caveate dwellings are many thousands in the Jemez 
plateau. Some of these consist of but a single chamber, while 
others have several. 

But the father of all architects was he, who first discovered 
that he could build a wall by the simple process of piling 
stone upon stone. That discovery marked the introduction of 
a new idea into the sluggish human grey matter—and new 
ideas are the rungs in the ladder of progress, by means of 
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which mankind has climbed, painfully and with infinite labor, 
from the deep pit of barbarism and bestiality to the exalted 
pinnacle of civilization and enlightenment now attained. The 
introduction of mortar, the beginning of carpentry, the inven- 
tion of the column, the discovery of the arch and a thousand 
other improvements followed inevitably with the lapse of ages; 
but the building of the first wall by the piling of stone upon 
stone was an epochal invention of more moment than all later 
devices put together. 

Inevitably the success of the first wall builder begot imita- 
tion, improvement and the application of idea in different 
ways. Perhaps someone had excavated a large living-room 
for the accommodation of a large family of daughters. As 
these grew to womanhood and were wooed and won by sturdy 
young men of the cliffs, it is possible that one of them made a 
mesalliance and that her father found it more convenient to 
subdivide the commodious front parlor by building a stone 
partition wall than to help a lazy or improvident son-in-law 
excavate a new dwelling. 

Again it is possible that some love-lorn swain knew of a 
tempting location for a cozy home for two on a rocky ledge 
overhung by a beetling cliff. Wiéith the roof and rear wall thus 
ready made if he was anxious to economize muscular energy, 
it may have occurred to him that it would be easier to him 
to build two side walls and a front wall than to dig out a whole 
dwelling. 

Then came the building of three walled dwellings, with 
artificial roofs, anchored at the rear of the cliff. An astonish- 
ing series of these have been partially excavated at the base of 
Pu-ye and doubtless many more are still buried beneath the 
calus heaps. 

As soon as the stone wall was perfected, the cliff dwellers 
were ready to leave the shelter and support of the ancestral 
cliff. But it is probable that it was centuries before they found 
it out. In some regions great masonry buildings were con- 
structed on ledges overhung’ by cliffs—as for example the Cliff 
Palace and Spruce Tree House in Mesa Verde of Colorado; 
Montezuma Castle on Beaver Creek, Arizona. At Pu-ye they 
were built up to a height of two and three stories upon incon- 
venient rubbish heaps; but all were anchored in some manner 
to the cliff, for no other reason than the wholly suppositious one 
that the builders did not have enough sense to know that 
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their walls would stand alone. The bold Sir Christopher Wren 
of the Stone Age who first hazarded the construction of a 
four walled ‘house without a cliff to lean against, was another 
epoch-maker who missed deserved immortality. No doubt the 
wiseacres gave his proposition the same kind of a reception 
that was accorded the “cranks” and dreamers who invented 
the locomotive, the steamboat, the telegraph, the telephone, 
and the skyscraper, and numberless and confident must have 
been the predictions the first strong wind that swept across 
the mesa would scatter the frail walls in irrevocable fragments 
all over the landscape. Nevertheless the “crank” defied prece- 
dent and prophecy; and, to the amazement of everybody his 
house defied the storm. 

No doubt the practical demonstration of the fact that a four 
walled house of stone would stand even without a cliff to lean 
against was followed by a town lot craze upon the mesas that 
would make even present day boomers of suburban property 
sit up and take notice. For, when the prehistoric Americans 
forsook the cliffs, they sought the mesas rather than the val- 
leys or canyons because the mesas afforded building sites that 
were as easily susceptible of defense as the eagle eyries in the 
beetling cliffs themselves. 

Having moved from the cliffs to the mesas, the aborigines 
soon attained the climax of their architectural and industrial 
development. The oldest type of masonry structures on the 
mesas consists of one-story buildings, containing one, two or 
three apartments evidently intended for the accommodation 
of a single family. 

The Pu-ye is interesting and important because here within 
a radius of half a mile from the ruined pueblo on its summit, 
may be seen illustrated every step in the evolution of archi- 
tecture; the wind-worn cave, the cave excavated by human 
toil with natural front wall, the caveate lodge with artificial 
front wall, the building of three stone walls hugging the cliff, 
the isolated four wall dwelling for a single family and the 
great terraced communal pueblo for the housing of a popula- 
tion of thousands. Then there is every conceivable graduation 
from one type to another, giving an illustration of the growth 
of the most important of the industrial arts that can hardly 
be matched anywhere in the world outside of the Pueblo re- 
gion of the Southwest. 
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A Stone Idol of the Cliff Dweller in Pajarito Park. Page 38. 
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Comparative Mythology. 
By WAKEMAN RYNO, M. D. 


HY the misnomer Semitic and Hamitic, per- 
taining to the reputed descendants of Shem 
and Ham, are still in use in our Encyclo- 
pedias, Histories, and Dictionaries, is one of 
the unanswered queries of the times. It is 
admitted by some of the most learned theo- 

: logians that no such men ever lived as Noah, 

Shem, Ham, and Japheth; that they are merely personifica- 

tions of a year of three seasons; and that it would be just as 

proper to say the descendants of Summer, as to say the de- 
scendants of Shem; or the descendants of Winter, as to say 
the descendants of Ham. 

The Greek transliteration of the Hebrew Shem literally 
means name or sign. Laughlin’s History of Civilization says, 
“that the name Semitic is used apologetically”. Johnson’s 
Encyclopedia says, “that Semitic is a very inexact term, and 
that various others have been suggested, the most satisfactory 
being Syro-Arabic”’. 

Ham, according to the best authorities means fire, and has 
been compared to the Egyptian cheme meaning hot or burnt. 
This is probably correct, as the Amonian radical am always 
means heat. From these facts and knowing that the ancient 
Fire-Gods stood for the Fall and Winter part of the year, we 
can easily understand why the name of Ham or fire is a per- 
sonified name in the Noachic genealogy. 

Set or Typhon was the name of the Egyptian Devil, whose 
star was the fire-red Antares, in the heart of the Scorpion, 
“who was King of the bottomless pit, and whose sting hurt 
men five months” (the five months of winter). Thus we find 
that the Devil; the Devil’s feather; and the Hat of a Cardinal 
(an imitation of the Scales of September) have always been 
painted fire-red, in imitation of this Abaddon Star; the red 
foliage of fall; and the fire necessary for warmth in winter. 

Noah is a rehabilitation of the water-god NU or NUN. Nu 
was the first and oldest of the gods; called in the prayer of 
RA “the ancestor of the gods”. “From Nu floweth the celes- 
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tial ocean, on which RA sails, and from whence he proceeds”. 
This is the exact picture of Noah as depicted in Aquarius the 
waterman who pours from his urn, the Fluvius Aquarii or 
River Aquarius, on which the Ark of Noah, or Moses, or the 
Bark of Ra, may sail. Noah is said to be, like Nu, the first of 
the present race of men. He is pictured like Nu and Aquarius, 
as being naked in his tent (sign). Ham saw the nakedness of 
his father (Earth in winter) and failed to cover him; but 
“Japheth and Shem covered their father with a garment”. 
They represent Spring and Summer, the only two seasons 
which could cover the naked earth with a garment of green 
and growing verdure. 

The Hebrews from an early date began celebrating their 
new year at the fall equinox, in imitation of the Egyptian 
year which began at the rising of Sothis, or Sirius the Dog 
Star, early in August. The first season of an Egyptian year 
was called Shomu, meaning Harvest; the second season was 
Shait, meaning Watery ; the third was Piruit, meaning Growth. 
These three seasons are well exemplified in the story of, the 
three sons of Noah. : 

That the story of Noah is an allegory of the earth and year, 
when the sun is in the sign of Nu or Aquarius, the water-god 
or water-man, at the beginning of a new circle (year), is 
proven in the description of his three sons, as plainly stated in 
Gen. ix, 18 to 29, “The sons of Noah that went forth from the 
Ark (Arch) were Shem, Ham, and Japheth; and Ham (win- 
ter) was the father of Canaan (Low place). These are the 
three sons (seasons) of Noah and of them was the whole 
earth overspread”, i. e., they occupied all the divisions of the 
year. “Noah awoke from his wine and said cursed be Canaan 
(Ham, Cold, Watery); blessed be the Lord God of Shem 
(Harvest, Summer); God shall enlarge Japheth (Growth, 
Spring)”. Harvest has always been a blessed time. Cold or 
Winter thas always been a cursed time. Spring has always 
been a growing and enlarging time. 

From the remotest antiquity the measurement of time has 
called forth the greatest ingenuity of man; and as the ancient 
Egyptian system of counting time has come down to us with 
very little change, it is beginning to be admitted that from the 
valley of the Nile has radiated the present civilization of the 
world. 

Ra was the greatest of Egyptian gods. He seems to have 
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been the personified name for the Zodiac or path of the sun. 
He is also often given the character of Old Father Time. He 
was said to be the maker of gods, and the father of gods. The 
sun and moon were “the eyes of Ra”. The path of his B-Ark 
was through the arch (ark) of the heavenly ocean. This path 
was divided into twelve parts; the divine eye was supposed 
to be thirty days in each part, making 360 days to correspond 
with the 360 degrees in a circle (year). But as the Egyptian 
year began with the rising of Sothis the Dog Star, early in 
August, it was found that there was a difference of five and a 
quarter days, between the end of the 360 days and the “rising 
in the east of the star” Sothis. To overcome this shortage 
they added five intercalary or epagomenal days and called it 
a “Little Month”. 

The mythology for this reads “that Nuit and Sibu (Sky and 
Earth) had contracted marriage against the express wish of 
Ra and without his knowledge. When he became aware of 
it he fell into a violent rage and cast a spell over the goddess 
to prevent her giving birth to her children in any month of 
the year whatever. But Thot the god of time and writings, 
took pity upon her and playing draughts with the moon, won 
from it in several games one seventy-second part of its fires, 
out of which he made five whole days (5x72=360). As 
these days were not included in the Egyptian calendar, Nuit 
could bring forth her five children Osiris, Haroeris, Set, Isis, 
and Naphthys, one after another in these labor days.” 

These five days were of peculiar importance in Egyptian 
eyes ; they were so many natal festivals, or drunken days, con- 
secrated to the gods and goddesses. When these intercalary 
days were changed from the summer to the winter solstice is 
unknown. Long before the time of Herodotus the Greek myth 
of Cronus and Rhea had been chronicled, which was a coun- 
terpart of the old Egyptian story of Ra, Sibu, and Nuit. 

The Egyptians had many festivals, but the little month, 
sometimes called the festival of Kem, seems to have taken 
precedence over all others. The poor Assyrians and Hebrews 
subject to Egypt, appear to have always been envious of the 
grand architecture and magnificent temples of the Egyptians, 
and withal close imitators of their astronomical worship. So 
it is not surprising to find them imitating the five days of the 
little month, with their five cities in the plain of the circle 
(year). These five Cities of Ham or Canaan, were Zoar the 
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little, Sodom the fire, Gomorrah the completed, Admah the 
red-earth, and Zeboim the Gazell or Goat. 

We could hardly ask for a better description of these per- 
sonifications and the place where they were to be found, than 
is given in Gen. x, 19. “And the border of the Canaanites, was 
from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, unto Gaza, as thou goest 
to Sodom and Gomorrah, and Zeboim, even unto Lasha.” And 
the border of the Canaanites, (i. e., the days of the lowest place 
of the sun, or the winter Solstice) was from Sidon (a place 
surrounded with fish, exactly as is seen in the heavens, in the 
sign of the Goat of December. Look at the celestial map, 
see the constellations of Cetus the Whale, Pisces Borealis, and 
Occidentalis, Delphinus the Dolphin, Pisces Australis or 
Formalhaut, and the fish tail of Capricornus) : as thou comest 
to Gerar (the place of rest where the sun seems to stand still 
at the Winter Solstice) ; unto Gaza (where the strong arm of 
old Father Time cuts off the year); as thou goest to Sodom 
(the fire city, the cold or fire-worship time of the year) ; and 
Gomorrah (where the circle of the sun is completed, and the 
year is at an end) ; and Admah (where fire and earth is Lord; 
or the place where the fire is worshiped) ; and Zeboim (which 
is the sign of the Goat where the winter solstice takes place), 
even unto Lasha (the cleft: The Cleft of Abydos where 
Osiris and all the Gods rested in the cave of Winter, near 
Zoar the Little Month. 

Not only were the sons of Noah personifications of a year 
of three seasons and a little month; but the sons of Terah 
(earth) were like personifications. In Gen. xi, 27, we learn 
that Terah begat Abram, Nahor and Haran and Haran begat 
Lot”. Here Haran (Mountain Cave), like Ham begat a son; 
this son Lot (cloudy), like Ham’s son Canaan, has all the 
attributes of the Little Month. He is the main man at the 
fire city of Sodom. He is found drunken in his mountain cave 
near Zoar (little), as Noah was found naked and drunken in 
the same place. These stories of Lot and Canaan, have all 
the characteristics of the Bacchanalian revels from which they 
were probably derived. 

The death of an ancient god was attended with great cere- 
mony, great distress, and great mourning. This death, mourn- 
ing, and weeping, always took place when the waters of Nu 
or Aquarius were beginning to flow at the winter solstice, the 
lowest place of the sun, on the longest night of the year. 
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“Here the bones of Ra waxeth old, his bones are of silver, his 
flesh is of gold, his hair of Lapis Lazuli.” Here Osiris, who 
had been killed by his brother Set (Satan, Winter) was buried 
in the cleft of Abydos. Isis, his wife and sister, and her sister 
Nephthys, were the two weeping and wailing women at the 
tomb; their tears were so abundant that they over-flowed the 
celestial Nile, until it filled the earthly Nile, and all the libation 
verses of the temples with this sacred water. 

Here is the Mount-Pelion of the Greeks, and the Machpelah 
of the Hebrews. This is the tomb of the twelve great gods; 
the twelve great patriarchs (the twelve fathers of the arch), 
or Zodiacal signs of the circle. 

Here Adam and Eve (Earth and Sky, Sibu and Nuit) 
mourned their first born Abel (summer), who had been killed 
by his brother Cain (lance), with the lance-like frosts of win- 
ter. Here Abraham (Ab-RA-Han, father Ra at his Fire-City) 
mourned his father Terah (Earth). Here is where the God 
Saturnus mourned his mother Terra (Earth). Here is the 
dark abyss of Tartarus where Cronus receives his scythe. 
Here is the Ur of Chaldees, where Old Father Time cuts off 
the year with his sickle. 

After the winter solstitial day, as soon as it became apparent 
that the sun was returning toward the north and another 
golden year could be predicted, then the Egyptian god Minu, 
the god of the desert and wilderness of winter, was worshiped 
with great Fire Festival processions and feast offerings. In 
Greece the god Pan, an imitation of Minu, half-goat-half-man, 
a Satyr (i. e., taking on the character of the Goat of December, 
and the Water-man of January), had full sway and there was 
first Panic and then Pandemonium let loose. This festival 
called the Bacchanalia of the Greeks, and the Saturnalia of 
the Romans, is now the Christmas Holidays of Europe and 
America. 

Here then after the mourning and weeping comes the re- 
joicing, that a new god or sun is born. Here are the five 
Cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Zoar, that 
have so often been found at the bottom of the Dead Sea. Here 
is the place that the writer of Genesis (xix, 20) was so anx- 
ious to describe when he makes Lot to exclaim: “Behold now 
this City is a little one; O let me escape thither to this little 
one, and my soul shall live;” i. e., live high, and have a Bac- 
chanalia and a Saturnalia of a time. Here we have in Biblical 
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language a good description of this little month, and also a 
reason given for calling it Zoar. 

The sun in each of the twelve months was anciently sup- 
posed to be under the control of one Great God and three 
Conciliar Gods or Decans (meaning ten), thus making twelve 
Great Gods and thirty-six Conciliar Gods in the circle or year 
(Ana). In the oldest known representation of complete 
Zodiacs, in the cave temple of Denderah, the thirteenth god 
with two faces, is seen walking beside the water-god Nu. 
This is the god Minu of the little month, who carries the 
“Scepter Cross of the gods”, in place of the scythe which he 
has not yet received; but near the constellation of Leo the 
Lion, is seen the bull-headed figure of Old Father Time carry- 
ing the scythe, near the place where the Little Month was 
once celebrated. In time Minu received his scythe, as did 
Cronus and Old Father Abraham in after ages. 

The Little Month was supposed to be under the control of 
the god Minu in Egypt; the god Cronus or Pan in Greece; 
the god Saturn in Rome; and Tidal king of Nations, and 
Abraham father of Nations, among the Hebrews; all repre- 
sented as Old Father Time, who sowed the seed, and cycled or 
sickled the harvest. His assistants were known as Min-o- 
taurs (bulls of Minu), Fauns, Nymphs, and Satyrs, acting the 
part of Conciliar Gods or Decans. 

Here in Canaan, the Litthke Month, is the place where as 
Keats says: “Lo! from the dark, came waggish Fauns and 
Nymphs and Satyrs stark.” 

Here old Father Abraham as old Father Time was given all 
the land of Canaan (Winter Solstice). His name was changed 
from Abram, (father of the path) to Ab-Ra-Ham (Father Ra, 
or Father Time, in the fire-city) for “a father of many nations 
(all time) have I made thee.” Gen. xvii, 5 to 8. 
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Archaeological Notes. 
By DR. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS 


Discoveries of great interest have recently been made in 
Egypt as the result of work by the Egyptian Department of 
Antiquities at the Temple of Abu Simbel, on the west bank of 
the Nile, about thirty miles below Wady Halfa. The temple 
is one of the most impressive monuments in all Egypt. It is 
entirely cut out of the natural sandstone of a bluff overlooking 
the river. It was begun by Seti I. and completed by Rameses 
II, about 1300 B. C., and was designed for the worship of 
Ra-Harmachis, the Sun God. The temple is a marvelous piece 
of workmanship. Although both the facade and the inner 
halls are ornamented with colossal figures, pillars, and various 
architectural devices, and although there are some twelve 
chambers besides the great halls, no masonry has been used, 
and the entire temple has been carved out of the rock, the 
chisel being the single instrument employed. When the drift 
was removed, which for many years had covered a large part 
of the facade, a small chapel was found in which stood an 
altar with two obelisks before it and a shrine beside it. In the 
shrine were the figures of a large scarab-beetle and an ape, and 
upon the altar four more apes stood. The rising sun would 
strike between the two obelisks, themselves symbols of the 
sun, and the priest, mounting the steps of the altar, would per- 
form his devotions in company with the apes. When the ter- 
race in front of the colossi was cleared a row of statues was 
discovered, figures of the Pharaoh, and the sacred hawk of the 
sun alternating along the entire length. These figures are 
most valuable in giving effect to the mighty colossi at whose 
feet they stand. They increase the size of these giants in a 
surprising manner, and they supply the want that was felt 
before, in a way which makes one realize what great architects 
the ancient Egyptians were. 





Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has acquired above fifty Coptic 
manuscripts discovered by Arabs about a year and a half ago, 
amid the ruins of a small monastery in the southwestern part 
of the Fayum. Mr. Morgan has probably the entire library of 
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the Coptic monastery in question, which, bearing the name of 
the Archangel Michael, dates back beyond the ninth century; 
we thus obtain for the first time an accurate view of the char- 
acter and extent of such convent libraries in Christian Egypt. 
The manuscripts are fortunately dated, the oldest, from the 
year 825 A. D., being actually older than any Coptic manu- 
script hitherto known. Apart from the intrinsic value of the 
manuscripts, the full extent of which can only be estimated 
after their publication, the collection is noteworthy because of 
the beautiful leather bindings and the interesting and educative 
illuminations. 





Professor Sachau has reported to the Berlin Academy a 
recently discovered papyrus of the year 5 of the second Darius’ 
reign (419 B. C.) which contains a message from the governor 
of Egypt to the Jewish military colony of Elephantine. Pro- 
fessor Bruston writing in the Revue De I’Histoire Des Re- 
ligions says that this papyrus contains a summary of two 
Biblical passages. Ex. XII, 16-20 and Deut. XVI, 17. 





There are in the Nile valley fifty-five foreign missionaries, 
besides their wives, thirty-seven men and women working in 
colleges, schools and hospitals; forty-six native ministers, 
and fifteen licentiates, who are caring for the interests of sixty 
organized congregations, with a membership of ten thousand 
people. There are five hundred and sixty native workers. 
The harem workers visit 5,220 women and give them instruc- 
tions in their homes. Fifty-three per cent of the whole cost of 
the American Mission comes from the natives themselves. 





The expedition under Professor Garstang was working dur- 
ing the fall at a large mound at Salije Geuzi, near Marash, air- 
driven machinery having been erected. Below a building of 
Roman date, two periods of Hittite fortifications are traceable 
at a depth of six and ten meters. Important material in rela- 
tion to Egypt of the eighteenth dynasty has been discovered. 





A discovery that rivals in importance some of those made 
by the Italians in the days of the revival of learning has been 
announced. It is a hitherto lost play by Sophocles, and comes 
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from that wonderful storehouse of ancient papyrus at Oxy- 
rhynchus. Three years ago some extensive remains of a lost 
tragedy at Euripides, the “Hypsipyle” were found, and now a 
papyrus of the “Ichneutae”, or “The Trackers”, of which prac- 
tically nothing beyond’ the title was previously known. Most 
fortunately, says Dr. A. S. Hunt, one of the discoverers of the 
papyrus, the discovery represented a side of the poet concern- 
ing which we had been very much in the dark. It was cus- 
tomary to produce tragedies in triologies, or sets of three which 
were followed by a satyric drama, a lighter piece in which the 
chorus consisted of Satyrs, and the high tension of the pre- 
ceding tragedies was relaxed. Only one specimen of such a 
satyric drama had come down to us, the “Cyclops” of Euri- 
pides. Of the work of Sophocles as of Aechylus, in this line 
there existed only short disjointed fragments preserved in cita- 
tions by grammarians and others. When found, the papyrus 
in question was, as usual, much broken up; in fact, the various 
fragments were not even all obtained in the same year. But 
they had fitted together remarkably well, and as now arranged 
made up the first sixteen columns of the play, accounting for 
over 400 lines, of which about one-half were complete, or easily 
completed, and many more sufficiently well preserved to be 
intelligible. Since the length of a satyric drama seemed to 
have been considerably less than that of the ordinary tragedy 
the amount recovered might well represent as much as half 
of the original whole. 





At a recent meeting in London, of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Dr. A. S. Hunt describes the discovery at Oxyrhynchus 
of a life of Euripides by Satyrus, a philosopher and historian 
who flourished in the second century B. C., and who was 
known to have composed various biographies, among them 
those of Philip of Macedon and Demosthenes. The most re- 
markable thing about this treatise is that it is in the form of 
a dialogue; and Satyrus turns out to be much less of the 
dry grammarian than might be imagined. It is also interest- 
ing to find that he was directly or indirectly one of the sources 
of the anonymous extant life of Euripides. 





In a recent Lowell lecture, Professor George A. Reisner 
stoutly defended the neolithic Egyptians from the aspersions 
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of some investigators who have asserted that they were canni- 
bals, showing for proof skeletons disarranged and bones 
gnawed at the joints. Dr. Reisner found that there are a few 
cases in Egypt, perhaps one in five thousand graves, where 
the regular conditions are broken, and in some of these there 
has evidently been a reinterment. But the exceptional cases 
are far too few to prove cannibalism, while the gnawed bone 
ends which he was able to show had been attacked by a beetle 
which in seeking the marrow made its impression on the bone 
itself. The Egyptians grew from savages to learn gradually 
the arts of metal working; they became prosperous and with 
prosperity came the struggle for wealth. The effect of this 
was to divide them into two great factions, one in Lower 
Egypt and the other in Upper; and for one hundred years 
before the first dynasty there was a constant struggle for con- 
trol. These factions were united by King Menes. 





An important work, embodying the results of Lord Carnar- 
von’s long explorations at Thebes, is announced by Henry 
Frowde. It is entitled Four Years’ Excavations at Thebes, 
by the Earl of Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter, with chap- 
ters by Mr. F. L. Griffith, M. George Legrain, Dr. Moller, 
Professor Newberry, and Professor Spiegelberg. The volume 
contains an account and: translation of the important His- 
torical Tablet relating to the wars of the Theban Kings of the 
Seventeenth Dynasty, with their Hyksos suzerains which re- 
sulted in the final overthrow of the latter. It also records the 
discovery of a ‘Valley’ Temple of Queen Hatshepsut’s date, 
situated at the end of the long Dromos leading from the desert 
edge to the famous temple at Der El Bahari; and a hitherto 
unsuspected Twelfth Dynasty cemetery underneath it, which 
has yielded a wealth of jewelry and other objects. The impor- 
tant find of a cachette of some sixty burials, ranging in date 
from the Intermediate Period to the Early Eighteenth 
Dynasty, is also fully discussed and analyzed. An interesting 
section of the book deals with an ivory gaming board (some- 
what resembling a cribbage board) of about 1750 B. C., which 
was found during the excavations, and reveals to us a game 
that was played with small ivory pegs; the method of play 
Mr, Carter has succeeded in discovering. The book will be 
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folio in size, with 100 pages of letterpress, a photogravure 
frontispiece and over seventy full-page illustrations. 





The Egypt Exploration Fund are at work excavating the 
Oseiron at Abydos. This is one of the important tasks which 
still have to be done in Egypt. It is the sole monument in 
all the land of the Pharaohs around which still lingers the 
charm of the unknown. Since Dr. Reisner’s reading of the 
riddle of the Sphinx, the Oseiron, perhaps, remains the last 
secret held inviolate in Egypt. The work will be carried out 
by Professor E. Naville, the discoverer of the Biblical Pithom 
and of the route of the Exodus and excavator of the Temple 
of Queen Hatshepsu at Deir el Bahari; assisted by Mr. T. E. 
Peet, Professor Thomas Whittemore of Tuft’s College, Mass., 
Mr. J. Droop, and the Honorable Robert Trefusis, who has 
previously worked at Abydos. 





The Egyptian Research Account was established by Dr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie in 1894, its main purpose being to pre- 
pare students for scientific excavation at the sites in Egypt. 
It was reorganized in 1905 with every equipment for doing 
the best work possible in exploration under the best auspices. 
A committee of over forty scholars and other prominent per- 
sons, with the Earl of Cromer as Patron, directed its affairs. 
Since 1905 Professor Petrie, for the Research, has made highly 
important discoveries, corroborative of the Israelite and 
Hyksos settlements in Egypt; the site of Memphis, of the 
Palace of Apries, the Pharaoh-Hophra of Jeremiah, have come 
to light, and the undertaking at Memphis now enters upon 
its fourth season. The principal excavations for 1912 will be 
at Heliopolis, or On, where Moses was educated. Here may 
exist remains of primitive kings or data contemporaneous 
with Moses. 





The New York Metropolitan Museum of Art has received 
from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, an Assyrian sword of rare in- 
terest. It is, in fact, the only specimen of its kind, the primi- 
tive bronze, of which there is any record, although its type is 
well known in Assyrian monuments. The present sword is 
well known to archaeologists and was long exhibited in the 
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Assyrian gallery of the British Museum. It has several times 
been figured, as in Burton’s Book of the Sword, P. 208, or in 
the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. 
IV, P. 347. It was obtained about 1875 by an English ex- 
plorer, Colonel Hanbury, at Nardin, where it had’ been in the 
possession of Arabs. Nothing is known of its earlier history. 





In the spring of 1911 Mr. D. G. Hogarth made excavations 
at Carchemish, the Assyrian city. This work was continued 
by Mr. R. C. Thompson. Brief reports of the season’s work 
are now coming to hand, and they reveal a story of singular 
interest and fascination. For untold years stone-age men re- 
sided in this vicinity, and their history has been revealed by 
a remarkable series of finds, which Mr. Thompson has been 
collecting during the summer and fall. Their knives were of 
chipped flint and obsidian, and their pottery was fashioned by 
hand without the aid of the wheel. Their rude houses were 
made of river mud paved with river pebbles, and beneath the 
floors they placed, in simple lidded urns, the remains of their 
dead. In later ages these were associated with jars of meat 
and drink for the sustenance of the after life. They pounded 
their corn, spun wool upon soapstone spindles, cooked their 
food, and derived some of the luxuries of the civilized world 
around them by exchange, the women being able from such 
sources to adorn themselves with bronze pins. The Neolithic 
people were absorbed or displaced by the Hittites. Bronze 
spears were used in the chase, bronze axes felled the forest 
trees, the river was embanked, and brick villas were built. 
From far-away Babylon on one side, and the Aegean Isles on 
the other, the principles of architecture and sculpture were in- 
troduced, until the summit of the city hill was at length 
crowned with a palace of dressed stone. For the first time in 
modern Hittite research, long inscriptions narrating the deeds 
of ._prowess of the Hittite race, have been found. No fewer 
than two hundred toy horses were found here and there, fash- 
ioned in clay, and none exceeding three inches in length. Some 
of them have soldiers mounted upon them, and their purpose 
is one of the puzzling fascinations of the Carchemish finds. 
The explorers also found a series of stone discs and balls, one 
of them with inscribed characters, which are obviously weight 
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standards. They ranged from about five and a half ounces up 
to one hundred and seventy-five pounds. 





A discovery of importance is announced in the French 
Academy of Inscriptions by Camille Julian, Professor of the 
College of France, who gave an account of the unearthing in 
Dierdogne of the earliest known representation of man. The 
find is described by the lecturer as the most important in the 
past fifty years. It is due to Dr. Labaune, who for some time 
past has been excavating the Grottos at Lausell, where a 
number of important remains have come to light. The age is 
at least twenty thousand. The work is a bas relief of a woman 
about eighteen inches high. The figure is undraped and evi- 
dently portrays a female of the early Stone Age. It is far 
from beautiful according to modern tastes, having stumpy legs 
and thick set form, though the feet and hands are extremely 
small. The figures most closely correspond to the Hottentot 
type. Scientific opinion is that the bas relief belongs to the 
Aurignalian epoch, between the ages of the mammoth and the 
reindeer, at a period when shapeless flints were the tools and 
weapons, 





Dr. Walter Juvelius, a Finnish savant, in making studies of 
Jewish Chronology and history came upon what he believes 
to be a complicated cipher in the Hebrew Bible. In checking 
this cipher by studies in the Talmud and Mishma he found 
further confirmation of the theory that in Ezekiel and Jesu 
ben Syrak there was information of a secret hiding place, con- 
taining the tables of the LAW and the temple archives and 
treasures. This hiding place, Dr. Juvelius believes to be con- 
nected with the canal which carried off the Blood of the sacri- 
ficial offerings of the temple, a channel of considerable size 
when it is remembered at the consecration of the temple 24,000 
oven and 18,000 sheep were slaughtered. This treasure cham- 
ber is believed to be in a cleft of a rock, now filled up, and in 
close connection with David’s city, on mount Orphel. Various 
parties in Scandinavia and England became interested in the 
theory, formed a syndicate, arranged with the Turkish govern- 
ment for an excavation on a basis of equal shares between 
government and syndicate, and for two years have been carry- 
ing on the excavations in great secrecy. Their efforts have 
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been directed to the locating of David’s city and to the discov- 
ery of the blood canal. Just what success has been attained 
so far has not been divulged. It is reported that the excava- 
tions are to be continued. 





Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, in his recently published book, 
“Palestine and Its Transformation”, shows by the findings of 
history and various Palestine exploration expeditions that 
from the first century until the thirteenth, we might say until 
today, architectural activity in Syria has apparently fluctuated 
in the same fashion as rainfall. He shows that Palmyra stands 
as an illustration of climatic pulsations and that many of the 
invasions into ancient cities and countries were by great tribes 
thrust out by drought from the desert. He supports his theory 
very ably and has therein added a contribution of much value 
to the geography of the Holy Land. 





“Underground Jerusalem” (London, Horace Cox) is a trans- 
lation of a brief sketch by a French archaeologist, Pere Vin- 
cent, of the work of the expedition of 1909 to 1911 on the hill 
of Ophel. By means of his excavations the history of ancient 
Jebus can be traced back for 3,000 years before the birth of 
Christ. Burial caves have been discovered in which were 
tombs containing bodies, and, among other things, fragments 
of early Canaanitish pottery and some bullets for slinging. 
But the most interesting result was the bringing to light of 
the admirable work of Hezekiah, at the time of the war with 
the Assyrians, in supplying the city with water by means of 
a tunnel from the Virgin’s Well to the Pool of Siloam. When 
the explorations are completed a full account of them will be 
published by Constable & Co., in which the names of the 
members of the expedition now kept secret will be given. 





Professor Howard Crosby Butler of Princeton University 
has gone to Asia Minor, where he will continue the excava- 
tions begun by a Princeton expedition two years ago at the 
site of the ancient City of Sardis. The work at Sardis has 
reached such proportions during the last two years that the 
excavations are now regarded by the Turkish government as 
the most important in its territory, and, it has promised Pro- 
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fessor Butler a guard of Turkish soldiers as soon as the work 
at Sardis is reopened. Almost a third of a huge temple has 
been unearthed. In the western chamber of the temple was 
found a Greek inscription which proved to be a property mort- 
gage couched in much the same legal phrases as a document of 
this kind today, and shows that the temple must have been 
used for the wealth and treasures of the times. A large build- 
ing of unknown purpose, belonging to the Lydian period, and 
two hundred and fifty tombs have been unearthed. The hun- 
dreds of bronze, silver, and gold relics found in the tombs 
show that the same vault was used by succeeding generations 
for a period dating as far back as 1000 B. C. Professor Butler 
was accompanied by three Princeton men who will act as engi- 
neers for the party, C. N. Reed, E. R. Stoever and W. R. Berry. 





Dr. Charles Waldstein, formerly of New York, has resigned 
the Slade Professorship of Fine Arts at Cambridge, England, 
but he will not give up his work in connection with the uni- 
versity. “I am resigning in order that younger men may take 
my salary,” says Dr. Waldstein, “and so increase the staff of 
the University.” He has given to the University $5,000.00 to 
start a fund with this object in view. Dr. Waldstein, who is 
one of the sons of the late Henry Waldstein, a well-known 
New York merchant, was appointed Slade Professor in 1895, 
holding the position for six years; he was again appointed in 
1904. He was educated at Columbia University, New York, 
and at Heidelberg University, and his work in classical 
archaeology has made him one of the world’s authorities on 
that subject. He is best known for the efforts he made a few 
years ago to inaugurate an international movement for the 
excavation of Herculaneum. He brought forward arguments 
to show that, if sufficient funds were forthcoming, treasures 
of antiquity would be unearthed that would surpass anything 
so far laid bare. Herculaneum having been covered with a 
friable material that acted as a preservative instead of, as at 
Pompeii, a destroying agent. He interested several of the 
crowned heads of Europe in the Project, and came to New 
York in connection with it. American millionaires were not 
as enthusiastic as he hoped, but there is little doubt that the 
scheme would have been successful if Italian pride had not 
been aroused. Something happened to offend the Italian gov- 
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ernment, which finally announced that it was able to conduct 
its own archaeological researches without help from abroad. 
A sum was voted for the purpose which, compared with the 
money required if the work is to be done this century, is 
infinitesimal, and’ Dr. Waldstein’s great plan was shelved. It 
is understood, however, that he has not given up the hope of 
inducing Italy to agree to it. Dr. Waldstein is convinced that 
in the ruins of Herculaneum will be found many, if not all, 
of the lost masterpieces of Greek and Roman writers, besides 
splendid treasures of ancient art. Herculaneum, he says, was 
the Newport of old Rome, while Pompeii was a sort of Atlan- 
tic City. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


John Bigelow is dead at the age of 94, leaving his “Retro- 
spections of an Active Life” uncompleted. The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. issued the first three volumes of these reminiscences 
two years ago, and it is understood that Mr. Bigelow left the 
material for the remaining volumes in a condition which will 
permit of its being promptly prepared for the press by his son, 
Major Bigelow. 





The Baker & Taylor Co. are issuing this week “Corpus 
Christi Pageants,” by Prof. Lyle M. Spencer; “Verse and 
Worse,” by Jack Hazzard, and “Child’s Guide to the Bible,” 
by Rev. George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Divinity 
School of Cambridge, Mass. 





Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, editor of The Century, has 
written an open letter to the press concerning a volume of 
poems, “Hard Labor and Other Poems,” by the prison poet, 
“John Carter,” from which we quote: 

“Sir: May I ask a little space to recommend to your readers 
in search of an interesting book of verse the consideration of 
the little volume, ‘Hard Labor and Other Poems,’ by John 
Carter (The Baker & Taylor Co.)? To recommend poor liter- 
ary work for a sentimental reason would be little short of 
immoral; but here is a volume whose substantial merit is en- 
hanced and interpreted to the reader by the knowledge that 
it is the outcome of personal experience in serving an excessive 
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sentence for a youthful fault. Many readers need not be re- 
minded of the circumstances of the author’s release from the 
Minnesota State Prison last year. 

“On the principle that ‘one half the world does not know 
how the other half lives,’ surely out of every million readers 
there is hardly one to whom these poems of John Carter will 
not come with solemn revelation. It is a book to make one 
humble before the spectacle of a man sustained through the 
bitterest of experiences by his own ideality and the power of a 
woman’s affection. While the volume voices the mood of de- 
spair of one who suffers grievously for an undefended fault, 
there is no weak note of posturing, but a bold and manly 
reaffirmation of the supremacy of character over circum- 
stances—the self-respect of one who, aware that he is making 
expiation, will not be downed or outlawed by his past, but 
looks it square in the face. These poems, instinct with sin- 
cerity, are a significant addition to the literature of hope. They 
remind one of that profound saying of George Eliot’s, ‘In a 
mind of any nobleness a transgression against an object still 
regarded as supreme issues in a new and purer devotedness 
chastised by humility and watched over by a passionate regret.’ 

“The publishers of the volume, with great good taste, have 
made no appeal to the public in its behalf on any other ground 
than its poetic merit, but it may not be amiss to say that since 
his well-deserved pardon John Carter, under his real name, is 
‘making good.’ I heartily recommend it for its imagination, 
its freedom from the mawkishness and amateurishness which 
characterize most prison verse, its firm, authoritative style, its 
ease and felicity of expression and its genuine poetic feeling. 
These being assured, it will be a satisfaction to those who 
purchase the little book, and I hope that in this Christmas 
season there may be many who will do so, that in this way 
they will be aiding the young author to make an honest living 
by good work.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL REVIEW. 


Conducted by FREDERICK STARR 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Passing of Korea. Homer B. Hulbert. New York: 
1906. Doubleday, Page and Co. Large 8 vo. pp. xii, 473. 

Only one who has really waded through the general works 
on Korea in our language can know how dry and uninterest- 
ing most of them are. The land itself is not unbeautiful; the 
people present curious and interesting traits; the life is quite 
peculiar. One would expect the combination to work up well. 
But usually it does not and many of the books about Korea 
are dry and stupid beyond conception. But Hulbert’s Passing 
of Korea is an exception; it is crowded with information, at- 
tractively presented. It is not confined to politics—notwith- 
standing its title—-but is a source regarding all sorts of 
Korean matters. Dr. Hulbert has lived many years in “the 
land of the morning calm”. He has been intimately associated 
with Koreans of all classes in various capacities. Through a 
period of years he was contributor, editor, or both at once, 
of the Korean Repository and the Korea Review, monthly 
journals which brought together a great mass of data of all 
kinds and which presented an interesting view of current 
events through a period of great national significance. He 
has been deeply and sympathetically interested in the recent 
political crises, in fact was adviser and confidential messenger 
of the late emperor. Nearly half of his book is devoted to a 
brief sketch of Korean history; this is particularly full, in- 
teresting, and important, for the period from a little before 
the Chinese-Japanese war of 1894 up to 1906, the date of pub- 
lication of the book. For this period Dr. Hulbert speaks as 
an eye-witness, a participant, a partisan in fact. He is deeply 
in sympathy with the Koreans; he is anti-Japanese, but he 
aims to be fair. The “passing of Korea” is for him a tragedy; 
he would have liked foreign intervention—American interven- 
tion. But nowhere else can we find so good an account of a 
most significant series of political events. Even the most 
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strenuous pro-Japanese will find no better presentation of the 
facts in any foreign language. The portion of. the book fol- 
lowing this historical review takes up all sorts of topics. The 
land, the people, resources, revenues, government, architec- 
ture, occupations, character, language, literature, art, educa- 
tion, folklore, religion, are among the subjects to which chap- 
ters are devoted and into these chapters are stored the glean- 
ings from many fields of research and editorial work. The 
dedication of his book will suggest something of the author’s 
attitude and. sentiment: it must be remembered that it was 
penned, when abdication was imminent. It reads—“Dedicated 
to his majesty, The Emperor of Korea, as a token of high 
esteem and a pledge of unwavering allegiance, at a time when 
calumny has done its worst and justice has suffered an eclipse 
and to the Korean People who are now witnessing ‘the pass- 
ing of old Korea to give place to a new, when the spirit of the 
Nation, quickened by the touch of fire, shall have proved that 
though ‘sleep is the image of death’ it is not death itself.” 
The book is abundantly and splendidly illustrated with the 
best lot of Korean pictures to be found between two covers 
anywhere. Unfortunately, the legend to the pictures is at 
times exasperatingly indefinite. 


The Religions of Eastern Asia. Horace Grant Underwood. 
New York: 1910. The Macmillan Co. 16 mo. pp. ix, 267. 
Price $1.50. 

This book contains the course given upon the Charles F. 
Deems Lectureship of Philosophy at New York University in 
1909. The lecturer, Horace Grant Underwood, is a veteran 
missionary of the Presbyterian Board in Korea. The funda- 
mental purpose of the course of six lectures is to find the con- 
ception of God held by the three great Oriental peoples— 
Chinese, Koreans, Japanese. Three national religions and two 
great cults are considered—Ohinese Taoism, Japanese Shinto- 
ism, Korean Shamanism, Buddhism and Confucianism. One 
lecture is devoted to each of the five and a final lecture con- 
trasts the theistic conceptions contained in them with those 
found in the Bible. The presentation is clearly and fairly 
made, although Dr. Underwood is ready to see everywhere a 
primeval revelation and an original monotheism. For him 
there has been general, universal, breakdown and degenera- 
tion. His Taoism is not prehistoric Shamanism lighted up here 
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and there by gleams from Lao-tse’s philosophy, but a primi- 
tively revealed pure monotheism gone to ruin. In Korea he 
finds “strong probability of a primitive pure monotheism”. In 
view of this strong bias it is interesting to notice that neither 
Hulbert nor Griffis (books reviewed in this number), though 
both refer to primitive Korean religion and both have mission- 
ary predilection, seem driven to any such view. In Japan’s 
Shintoism even Dr. Underwood seems to look in vain for 
traces of this original pure monotheism. Surely we shall best 
understand Far Eastern religion when we study it as built 
upon and growing out of an original Shamanism fairly uni- 
form in character over the three lands and differentiating 
among the three peoples in its reaction to religious ideas com- 
ing in from outside. In discussing Confucianism and Bud- 
dhism, Dr. Underwood traces their local development in the 
three countries. His best matter is contained, as was to be 
anticipated, in the chapter on Korean Shamanism and in that 
part of the Confucian and Buddhistic chapters in which he 
sketches their Korean phase. Here both matter and presenta- 
tion are quite new and original. 


The Unmannerly Tiger and other Korean Tales. William 
Elliot Griffis. New York: 1911. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
16 mo. pp. xi, 155. Price $1.00. 


Dr. Griffis, whose Hermit Kingdom has been a reference 
book for Korea for many years, here‘presents about a score 
of Korean tales retold for American children. Probably no 
equal area has a greater store of tales than Korea. Every hill, 
lake, stream and plain there appears to have its story; air, 
earth and water are populated with spirits whose pranks have 
been told to generation after generation; every old building, 
ruin, monument and stone figure has given cause for legends; 
heroes and animals so act in that peninsula, that explanations 
are necessary and fables regarding them are born. In such cir- 
cumstances, the difficulty is not in finding stories with which 
to fill a book, but to select a few from many. Some of the 
best here given, as Why the dog and cat are enemies and the 
King of the sparrows, have already been done into English, 
but they bear re-telling. To many readers the parallels to 
Rip Van Winkle and Cinderella will be startling, but such 
parallels are common everywhere. Among the best for local 
color are The Voice of the Bell, The Great Stone Fire-Eater, 
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and The Sneezing Colossus. The stories are well told and 
there are some pictures which in quaintness of line and color 
will give to the child reader a real hint of what Korean chil- 
dren are like. 


Corean Coin Charms and Amulets. H. A. Ramsden. Yoka- 
hama: 1910. Jun Kobayagawa Co. 8 vo. pp. ii. 40. 


Through the Far East, wherever Chinese influence has per- 
meated culture, one may find metallic charms and amulets re- 
sembling coins, often indeed easily mistaken for such. Those 
of China have been fairly dealt with by numismatic writers 
and considerable has been written about those of Japan and 
Annam. But there has been strange neglect of those of Korea. 
We say strange neglect, because (1) they are numerous and 
quickly present themselves to the traveler in Korea and (2) 
they are in boldness and quaintness of design and in quality 
of workmanship the superiors of all these others. At last 
however justice is done them and Mr. Ramsden, the well- 
known numismatist and expert in Oriental coins, has prepared 
a monograph upon them. He tells us that a few Korean 
charms, unrecognized, have slipped into the books upon Chi- 
nese and other amulets; that Kainz, who describes the largest 
number, has but six and does not know them as Korean. In 
his monograph, Ramsden describes and figures two hundred 
and seven. They differ in shape and design and on these 
bases fifteen classes are recognized. They are of bronze or 
brass; some are painted or enamelled in bright colors; while 
some are round and perforated (usually with square holes) 
like Korean coins, some are shaped like bats, or butterflies 
facing, fishes facing, fans, weights, octagons, scalloped circles, 
stars, etc. As varied as their outlines are the designs relieved 
upon their surfaces—such as tortoise, dragon, pine-tree, phoe- 
nix, butterfly, bat, constellations, fish, male and female figures, 
etc.—all symbolical. They bear inscriptions too, in Chinese 
characters, fraught with favorable significance. On the whole 
these curious charms bear relation to happy conjugal rela- 
tions; they wish long life and many children. They are 
usually strung on ribbons of bright colors, which are hung in 
quantity upon a large, complicated, metal charm-ornament. 
Such a combination is given to a Korean bride to be worn upon 
her person or to be hung upon her bed. Such masses of rib- 
bons loaded with charms and hung upon their chatelaine are 
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among the commonest curios offered at the second-hand and 
curio shops of Seoul. Mr. Ramsden’s monograph is illustrated 
by three plates of photo-reproductions and by one hundred 
and forty-seven text cuts made from rubbings and the exact 
size of the originals. 


The Chinese Numismatic Riddle. Frank C. Higgins. New 
York: 1910. The Elder Numismatic Press (32 E. 23d St.). 
8 vo. pp. 34. Price 25 cents. 


In his cover title, Mr. Higgins asserts that this is “A dis- 
covery of the identity of the Astronomical and Religious 
Symbols of the ‘Temple Money’ of the Far East with those 
of Chaldaea, Babylonia, Ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, the 
Aztecs of Mexico, the Incas of Peru, etc.” After all this we 
confess to a feeling of disappointment in his demonstration. 
It lacks in precision and completeness. Mr. Higgins nowhere 
refers to the Incas; he presents no material from the Aztecs; 
he does indeed give two cuts one of which its legend states 
to be “the sun-god of Yucatan from a rock-carving”, the other 
is “the national symbol of the Aztecs”. As to the former one 
can wish that Mr. Higgins told us whence he took it; the 
latter has no reference to the Aztecs, being copied from a 
Maya manuscript. Neither of them are discussed in the text. 
What Mr. Higgins really does is sufficiently interesting. He 
shows that “temple monies”—charm coins such as Ramsden 
studies in the work just noticed—bear calendric symbols, 
zodiacal signs, sun symbols, the bird-and-dragon (and other 
symbols of warring or complementary principles). Such sym- 
bols, similarly growped or associated, are also found in Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Indian, Greek and Roman art. So 
much our author states and illustrates and from the fact as- 
sumes contact, influence, and an ancient wide-spread sun- 
worship. To some degree both argument and conclusion have 
been often enough presented before; Mr. Higgins’ claim to 
credit lies in his drawing numismatic testimony from “temple 
money” into the argument. 


The Happiest Girl in Korea. Minerva L. Guthapfel. New 
York, Chicago and Toronto: 1911. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
16 mo. pp. 106. Price 60 cents. 

A little book of mission sketches for children is Miss 
Guthapfel’s Happiest Girl in Korea. They are stories of chil- 
dren for children. They appeal to the sentiment and sym- 
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pathy and for considerable part deal with child sufferers in 
mission hospitals. The best story in the series is surely “Only 
a Prince of Korea”, which claims to be true, based on an 
actual incident. The hospital stories “The Happiest Girl” and 
“You-po-gie”, are also said to be “true”. ’Tis to be hoped that 
“the Prince at Play” is not true; its motive is far to seek. 
Incidentally Miss Guthapfel’s stories give some hint of Korean 
life though their only purpose is to kindle juvenile mission 
spirit. 

Persia Past and Present. A. V. Williams Jackson. New 
York: 1909. The Macmillan Co. 8 vo. pp. xxxi, 471. Price 


$4.00. 

It is rare that a book happily combines a travel narrative 
and research; this fine book of Prof. Jackson does so. Its 
author is Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages at Columbia 
University and a frequent contributor to the journals and 
works of reference in his special field. He is also the author 
of Zoraster the Prophet of Ancient Iran, which has had hearty 
reception and high appreciation from those best competent to 
judge it. In the book before us, he presents a narrative of 
travel and work in Persia. The story is well told and brings 
up a definite picture of life there today, always with a setting 
of the past which adds greatly to its charm. Prof. Jackson 
was particularly interested in everything relating to Zoroas- 
trianism. He lost no opportunity to see ancient ash-heaps, 
ruins and sites of fire-temples, or the remains of “temples of 
silence”; everywhere too he sought out the modern followers 
of the great teacher to whose life and doctrines he has given 
so much attention—and at Yezd and Teheran he came into 
intimate contact with Zoroastrians. Because of his special 
study and his friendship with Parsis in India his reception was 
cordial and he was enabled to prepare a fairly full sketch of 
their religious observances, which is of special interest for 
comparison with the much better known practices of the In- 
dian fire-worshippers. Prof. Jackson’s chief purpose however 
was to make archeological investigations. For him, Hamadan 
is the ancient Ecbatana and his identification as well as his 
description of the inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes in the 
neighborhood are interesting. His greatest achievement was 
his study at the famous rock of Behistan; this he climbed, a 
feat of great difficulty, rarely undertaken; he spent several 
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days upon it, carefully studying the inscription thereon left by 
Darius. In 1844 Sir H. C. Rawlinson made his study of this, 
one of the most patient and accurate archeological investiga- 
tions ever undertaken. The wear and destruction of almost 
seventy years has been considerable, but Prof. Jackson was 
able to compare character by character of the inscription with 
Rawlinson’s transcription and to set some doubts at rest. On 
the whole Rawlinson’s work was most conscientious and 
exact. Among much else of interest, perhaps our author’s 
visits to ancient Pasargadae and the tomb of Cyrus the Great 
deserves special mention. But the whole book is of a piece 
and maintains the reader’s interest throughout. Jackson has 
hope for Persia and now and again refers to the possibility of 
a glorious future. Just now the world’s attention is specially 
turned toward the ancient land and through the turmoil, 
intrigue and disintegration the future looks dark indeed. But 
perhaps from these present throes a new Persia may arise to 
rival the glorious past. 


From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khayyam. A. 
V. Williams Jackson. New York: 1911. The Macmillan Co. 
8 vo. pp. xxxiii, 316. Price $4.00. 


This new book by Prof. Jackson treats also of Persia. But 
this time the journey is a flight through northern Persia, 
paralleling the Caspian Sea to the border of Russian Tur- 
kestan. The further journey, for there was one, on into the 
heart of Asia, will be described in another volume. The expe- 
ditions here described, for there are two pieced together in the 
narrative, took place in 1907 and 1908. The travelling itself 
was much easier than that described in the volume above re- 
viewed and the object was less evidently serious research. 
This time Prof. Jackson has a friend as a companion; con- 
veyances seem to dash along over fair roads, the prancing 
steeds of fine blood appear to wish ever to run away with their 
riders. The thread of connection which binds the incidents 
of travel into continuity is the track of Alexander the Great in 
his invasion of conquest, his pursuit of Darius Codomannus 
and his later chase after the traitor, Bessus. This track was 
followed through almost the entire journey and the narrative 
vividly recalls the events of that invasion and discusses the 
identification of their sites. Interesting notes are presented 
regarding Baku, Derbent, the Caspian Gates, Teheran, 
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Nishapur and Mashad. The question whether the famous 
fire-shrine of the blazing jet at Baku is Zoroastrian and ancient 
is decided negatively. For Prof. Jackson himself the iden- 
tification of The Caspian Gates (Caspiae Portiae) seems the 
most important event in the journey and a special monograph 
upon them is soon to appear. At Teheran our author saw the 
new regime of constitutional government and built high hopes 
upon it. In connection with the capital city he discusses the 
history and the identity of the famous “peacock throne”. At 
Nishapur he pays tribute to Omar Khayyam and at the sacred 
city of Mashad to the great Firdausi. The influence of the 
two great poets permeates the book. The volume is interest- 
ing, beautiful, and abundantly illustrated. 





AGENCIES OF KOREAN RESEARCH. 


Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.—In 1901 a group 
of enthusiastic students of things Korean organized into what 
was later recognized by the Royal Asiatic Society as its 
Korean branch. For two years the organization held meet- 
ings at which papers of exceptional merit were read. These 
were printed in Transactions. After two years existence the 
Society died. As its Transactions are little known a list of 
the papers contained in them is herewith given. 

Vol. I. Influence of China upon Korea. James S. Gale. 

Korean Survivals. Homer B. Hulbert. 
Vol. II. Colossal Buddha at Eunjin. George H. Jones. 
Kang-wha. M. N. Trollope. 
The Spirit Worship of the Koreans. George H. 
Jones. 
Han Yang (Seoul). James S. Gale. 
Korean Folk-Tales. Homer B. Hulbert. 
Vol. III. Ch’oe Ch’i-wun: his life and times. George H. 
Jones. 
The Culture and Preparation of Ginseng in Ko- 
rea. C. T. Collyer. 

Readers will be pleased to know that the Society has been 
recently revived and that it gives promise of renewed useful- 
ness. The officers are—Pres. James S. Gale; Vice-Pres. T. S. 
Badcock; Secy.-Treas. P. L. Gillett; Librarian F. M. Brock- 
man. Up to December 1 two meetings had been held before 
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which papers were presented ; at the first, Mr. Komatsu, Direc- 
tor of Foreign Affairs for Chosen, spoke upon “The New Gov- 
ernment and the Ancient People”; at the other Frederick Starr 
considered “Dolmens and their Kin”. Arrangements had then 
been made for further meetings and papers were promised 
upon The Korean Alphabet, Guilds and Village Government, 
Mining in Korea, Korean Paper, etc. There is surely oppor- 
tunity for useful and active work by the new organization. 





Kosho Kanko Kai.—This is an organization of Japanese 
gentlemen, with its centre at Seoul. Its object is the reprint- 
ing of rare and old Korean books, works which have become 
inaccessible to the student. The society is an entirely private 
organization but the Chosen Government assists it to the ex- 
tent of purchasing fifty copies of each work reprinted. The 
plan contemplates the publishing of one volume a month and 
twenty-four volumes have already been issued. The books 
are not offered at general sale, but are supplied only to sub- 
scribing members; the early volumes cost 3.50 yen each and 
can no longer be had; beginning with the eighth volume the 
price has been 2.50 yen apiece. This series of reprints of orig- 
inal sources is of serious value to students. 





Silla Hue.—At Kyong Ju, the capital city of the famous old 
Kingdom of Silla, this society has been organized for the 
preservation and care of ruins and monuments through that 
whole region. The Korean magistrate, H. M. Yang, is much 
interested in the movement. The membership includes both 
Japanese and Koreans. Such monuments as General Kim Yu 
Sen’s grave, the nine-storied pagoda (of which but three 
stories remain), the step-bridges and pagodas of the monastery 
of Pul Kon Sa and the lovely stone Buddha in its semi- 
subterranean circular temple at Suk Kool Am, are treasures 
which should be carefully preserved but which are now in 
imminent danger. 





NOTES. 


The third Oriental Conference held by Clark University and 
announced in our September issue proved a great success. 
The Boston Herald, November 26, 1911, says editorially : 
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“The first conference, two years ago, more general in its 
nature, related to the far East; and the second conference, last 
autumn, related to the near East; and the papers presented at 
both of these conferences were listened to with deep interest 
by large bodies of those who are specially concerned in this 
important field. Out of the conferences came the establish- 
ment, as one of the regular Clark University publications, of 
the quarterly Journal of Race Development, which is of higher 
scientific value than any similar publication in the English 
language, and whose founding marks a definite new period in 
focusing a more serious and exact attention upon the pressing 
problems to which it relates. It was recognized at the Uni- 
versal Race Congress in London last summer, which for the 
first time brought together a really great body of leading 
thinkers from all races for consultation upon their mutual re- 
lations and interests, that in no other nation had work of the 
highest character in this field been so well and successfully 
begun as here in America at our own Worcester through these 
unique conferences and their resulting publications. 

“But hopeful and impressive as the first two conferences 
were, they have been quite eclipsed this week by the attrac- 
tiveness and strength of the programme upon the relations of 
the Japanese and American peoples and by the response to 
its appeal by the public. The halls in which the sessions have 
been held, three long sessions each day, have been taxed to 
their full capacity; at the meeting Thursday afternoon, ad- 
dressed by Doctor Nitobe, many people stood during the entire 
three hours; and in the larger hall where the meeting was held 
in the evening, addressed by Dr. David Starr Jordan, who has 
just returned from his visit to Japan in promotion of the fra- 
ternity of the two nations, more than a thousand people were 
present.” 





We have already called attention to The Oriental Review 
(35 Nassau St., New York City). With the beginning of its 
second volume, the journal changes its form and time of issue. 
It is now a monthly magazine of sixty-four pages, well 
printed and of neat appearance. The price is $1.50 a year, 15 
cents a number. 





On Sunday, August 20, 1911, Frederick Starr, then about to 
leave for Korea, spoke at Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, 
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upon Japan and Korea. This address was printed in Unity for 
October 26. A small edition of “separates” was printed, of 
which copies can be supplied by the author, as long as they 
last, at 10 cents apiece, post-paid. 





SELECTED. 


Tangun’s Altar to Heaven.—The oldest monument in Korea, 
so far as we can ascertain, is the Altar of Tangun, erected on 
the very summit of the highest peak on the island of Kangwha, 
Mari-san. The Tangun is the falbled King who began his 
rule in Korea over two thousand years before Christ. He is 
supposed to have erected this altar, whereon to worship his 
own divine father, Whanin. It is impossible to guarantee the 
genuineness of the tradition; but sure it is that all down 
through the recorded history of the country we read that at 
intervals of about a century money has been appropriated for 
the repair of this most ancient relic. Its immense age is 
beyond question. It consists of a walled enclosure thirty feet 
square, perched upon the sharp point of the bare, rocky moun- 
tain peak. On one side of the enclosure rises the altar, about 
sixteen feet square and eight feet high, the ascent to the top 
being accomplished by means of a stone stairway. The foun- 
dation stones and the first few courses give evidence of extreme 
age. They are as moss-grown and seamed by time as the 
native rock of the mountain from which they seem to grow. 
The upper courses are apparently of more recent structure, 
and yet old compared with our most venerable European struc- 
tures. Only the top itself has apparently been restored during 
the past five centuries. Standing upon this altar-crowned 
summit, as the ocean wind drives the clouds across the serrated 
top of the rugged range one tries to imagine himself back in 
the days of Abraham, when Tangun stood by and directed the 
building of this heaven-touching altar, and the flames leaped 
high about his burning hecatombs. The mind faints in the 
effort to grasp the meaning of four thousand years. Not even 
China herself, that synonym of cyclopean age, can show as 
ancient and authentic a memento of the past—Homer B. 
Hulbert, in Passing of Korea. 

On November 4, we climbed Mari-san and saw Tangun’s 
“Altar to Heaven.” We do not share Dr. Underwood’s belief 
in a primitive pure monotheism, nor are we convinced that the 
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monument is so old as Dr. Hulbert thinks. But it is interest- 
ing and in connection with the above selection, we gladly 
reproduce herwith some of our negatives of the old work. 
(F. S.) 





REFERENCE LIST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Caloocan and its Trenches. Frederick Funston Scribner’s, July 
Struggle for Existence in China. Edw. A. Ross Century, July 
Japan’s Navy since War with Russia Review of Reviews, July 
The Orient—What can it teach Us. C. World’s Work, July 
Ancient Nestorian Church and Present Influence in Kurdistan. 

E. W. McDowell Jour. Race Dev., July 
The Pacific Ocean in Racial History of Mankind. 

G. Macmillan Brown 7. Race Dev., July 
Japan in Manchuria riental Rev., July 10 
Will there be Revolution in China? 

Charles Bone Independent, July 20 
Remodelled Anglo-Japanese Treaty Oriental Rev., July 25 
Togo Oriental Rev., July 25 
Modern Japanese Literature. 

Yone Noguchi Independent, July 27 
Up the Railroad to Malolos. Frederick Funston Scribner’s, Aug. 
Foreign Policy of China Oriental Rev., Aug. 25 
Chinese Loan and America. Frederick McCormick......Scribner’s, Sept. 
Ethical Conquest of India. Lauriston Ward Forum, Sept. 
India’s Neighbors and Kheber Pass. 

R. D. McKenzie Century. Sept. 
Christian Missions in Japan. K. Adachi Century, Sept. 
Intellectual Life in Japan. Paul S. Reinsch No. Amer. Rev., Sept. 
Philippine Experiences. Frederick Funston Scribner’s, Sept. 
Siamese King’s Cremation. K. Van Dort Century, Sept. 
Race Mind of the Chinese. Edw. A. Ross Independent, Sept. 7 
Marquis Saionji and his Cabinet Oriental Rev., Sept. 25 
Chinese Students in America. 

W. W. Lockwood Independent, Sept. 28 
Andaman Native Life. F. Taylor Century, Oct. 
Constitution Making in China. 

Payson J. Treat Jour. Race Dev., Oct. 
Japanese Administration in Formosa. 

George W. Mackay Jour. Race Dev., Oct. 
Conditions in India during Past Year. 

John P. Jones Jour. Race Dev., Oct. 
Dr. Inazo Nitobe. Kokichi Midzuno Independent, Oct. 5 
Truth about Intellectual Japan. 

Yone Noguchi Independent, Oct. 19 
Japan and Korea. Frederick Starr Unity, Oct. 26 
Capture of Aguinaldo. Frederick Funston Scribner’s, Nov. 
Japan’s Industrial Future Oriental Rev., Nov. 
Yuan Shih-Kai Oriental Rev., Nov. 
National Defense of Japan Oriental Rev., Nov. 
Japan and America. Hamilton Holt Independent, Nov. 2 
Why the Chinese Revolution? 

Edw. A. Ross Independent, Nov. 9 
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Japanese Scenery. Frederick Starr......................... Independent, Nov. 23 
Japanese Commercial Honor. Arthur May Knapp............ Atlantic, Dec. 
American on Guard in China. W. T. Ellis.................. Rev. of Rev., Dec. 
Science among the Chinese. C. U. Edmunds....Pop. Sci. Monthly, Dec. 
Passing of the Manchus. Stephen Bonsal.............. No. Amer. Rev., Dec. 
Japan’s Message to America. Saburo Shimada........ Oriental Rev., Dec. 
Revolutiin in China. Charles Bone..............2......-..0-+- Independent, Dec. 14 
Delhi Durbar, Rustom Rustomjee.................. .Independent, Dec. 21 





Journalism in Japan. Hamiltin Holt......000000000.0....... Independent, Dec. 28 
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EDITORIALS. 


Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has just re- 
turned from a trip to Korea. Leaving Chicago on August 25th, 
he sailed from Seattle by the Tamba Maru on August 29th. 
Admiral Togo, returning from his official trip to England and 
the United States, was a passenger on the same steamer. 
Yokohama was reached on September 15th and twenty days 
were spent in Tokio, making preparations for the Korean 
work. While there a fine series of negatives of Japanese 
tattooing was made. Japanese tattooing is elaborate 
and beautiful, produced by pricking; the practice is 
prohibited by the government, but good cases are still 
to be found, especially among firemen and jinrikisha 
runners. The expense of making this series of more than 
forty negatives was borne by Dr. O. L. Schmidt of Chicago. 
Continuing a study begun two years ago, Prof. Starr secured 
a series of more than twenty extremely curious rebuses made 
by Japanese artists in the first half of the past century; at one 
time these picture puzzles were so popular that famous artists 
produced them on large sheets, color-print copies of which 
were sold; as they had little or no actual artistic value, these 
are now scarce and difficult to secure. Copies were also made 
of three Japanese manuscripts relative to the Ainu; the orig- 
inals are in the private library of Marquis Tokugawa of Mito, 
who kindly permitted copies to be made. These are for addi- 
tion to Professor Starr’s collection of books and manuscripts 
relative to the Ainu, which is probably the largest but one, 
in existence. 

Leaving Tokyo on October 3rd, two months were devoted 
to Chosen (Korea). The plan of the expedition was to see as 
much of old Korean life and custom and of new Japanese 
occupation and administration as the brief time permitted. 
The country was entered at Fusan and the entire line of rail- 
road up to the Manchurian border was traversed. Antung 
(Manchuria), Shinguisha, Shin-Anshu, Pyeng Yang, Songdo, 
Seoul, Suigen, Taikyu, Chemulpo and Fusan—all important 
railroad towns, were visited. Side trips away from the railroad 
were made; from Shin-guishu, up the Yalu River to Wishu; 
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from Shin-Anshu to Anshu and thence to the famous Unsan 
gold mines, an American enterprise which has made good and 
keeps more than two hundred stamps at work in its mills; 
from Shari-in to Chai Ryung to see some dolmens; from Bun- 
san out to the famous miryok, grea: stone figures, beyond 
Paju; from Chemulpo to the Island of Kang-wha with dol- 
mens, monasteries and the so-called Tangun’s Temple of 
Heaven ; from Chemulpo to Kunsan and Unjin with its famous 
miryok; and from Taikyu to the capital of the ancient Kingdom 
of Silla, Kyong Ju, and beyond it to the monastery of Suk 
Kool Om, where the great stone Buddha has for more than a 
thousand years looked out upon “the Eastern Sea.” Every- 
where the object was not only to see the past, but to come into 
close contact with the living present; to feel Korean life and 
thought, and to learn the actual social and political conditions 
of the country. While many matters were looked! into, some 
special studies were made; Korean dolmens present various 
interesting problems; Korean Buddhism deserves much study ; 
the present condition of Christianity, after a phenomenal 
propaganda, is curiously suggestive; Korean proverbs and 
riddles are abundant and call for investigation. Some atten- 
tion was given to these subjects. Serious collection of objects 
was not undertaken. A representative series of personal orna- 
ments was secured and a few pieces of the old potteries, with 
color and incised patterns under the glaze were brought back. 
One hundred adult males, from twenty-five to forty-five years 
of age were measured to secure an idea of the race type and a 
series of thirty negatives (front and profile portraits of each 
of fifteen subjects) were made. Attention was given to public- 
works and enterprises of the Japanese government. Every- 
where the greatest courtesy was shown by officials and every 
opportunity given for free and unhampered investigation; 
while all were ready to assist the traveler, no restrictions 
were imposed and there was no “steering.” Manual Gonzales 
accompanied Prof. Starr as photographer and more than three 
hundred negatives and some five thousand feet of moving- 
picture film were made. 

Prof. Starr resumed his work at the University on January 
2d. During his absence the Hispano-American University 
(San Salvador) gave him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy and Letters and King Albert of Belgium bestowed 
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upon him the decoration of Commander of the Order of 
Leopold II. 





It seems a curious fact that the various institutions in the 
United States should allow archeaological collections to be 
sold to European museums, but nevertheless the fact remains. 
Apparently there is no country in the world that presents as 
vast an area and as rich a field for the study of primitive man 
as the American continents. The surface has merely been 
scratched in a few places the other remaining absolutely virgin 
soil. Despoilation rather than exploration seems to be the 
policy of both previous and modern collectors. Putting these 
collections on museum shelves will never educate the student 
to the broad expanse of the subject. It remains as a picture 
without a background, uninterpreted and unintelligible. To 
all this ill-advised arrangement we find added the permission 
of allowing the collections from the Cliff Dwellings, for in- 
stance, to be sold to European institutions. Such is about to 
be the case with one of the largest American collections relat- 
ing to the Cliff Dwellers. It belongs to Dr. Cole, who has 
spent more than 14 years in original research in the southwest 
among the ruins of the Cliff Dwellers. He has done more than 
any other man to awaken interest in the subject, preserving 
and collecting all material left behind by this most interesting 
people. Dr. Cole’s collection is worth many thousand dollars, 
and, in order to pursue his work, he found it necessary to dis- 
pose of some part of his collection. He, of course, gave the 
American museums the first opportunity to purchase, but they 
not seeming to be so disposed, turned to the German 
market, which is exceedingly anxious to secure Dr. Cole’s col- 
lection. 

After many years of despoilation the Italian government 
finally awakened to the fact that she would soon have no ruins 
or collections in her country and she forbade the sale of every- 
thing that could not be duplicated. Now we do not blame 
Dr. Cole for wishing to dispose of the fruits of years of labor, 
yet we do feel inclined to criticise the American institutions 
whose bounden duty, it would seem to us, should be to pur- 
chase and preserve the works of America’s prehistoric people. 

Furthermore, it seems that the time is ripe for the introduc- 
tion into Congress of a bill forbidding the sale and deportation 
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of any archeaological article that is not in duplicate. It is 
time for us to awake and preserve our interests. 





We pride ourselves on having one of the greatest museums 
and scientific institutions in the world, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, yet that institution is handicapped in its work from the 
lack of sufficient appropriations on the part of Congress. It 
would seem that a national institution should have unlimited 
means at its disposal in order that it might pursue its course 
untrammeled, and in that way benefit as it should the genera- 
tions yet unborn. Because of the niggardly sum placed at its 
disposal, many monuments of prehistoric America in the 
deserts of the southwest (an area that should be transformed 
into a national park) seem doomed to pass into utter oblivion 
and annihilation within the present century. There are no 
monuments on earth so interesting or marvelous as the great 
cliff palaces in the canyons of the southwest. These should be 
preserved and protected by every means possible in order that 
everything be left in situ so that the serious student or more 
casual tourist may see at first hand the manners, customs, and 
every day life of America’s most interesting pre-historic 
peoples. Yet because of the limited means placed at the 
disposal of the Smithsonian Institute, only one or two of these 
immense palaces have been partially preserved and protected. 
Certain contractors have been allowed to go among these im- 
mense cliff palaces, quarry and cart away the material from 
which they were built, leveling to the ground the walls and 
destroying every vestige of the buildings and leaving nothing 
behind thim but despoilation and desolation, all this for the 
paltry dollar. Isn’t it time for the intelligent American citizen 
to take an interest in the subject, stop this vandalism and urge 
the proper authorities to make appropriations sufficient to do 
that which should be done in preserving our national relics. 





It seems to us that something should be done as we have 
stated before to popularize archeaology and its allied subjects. 
This can never happen so long as our leading universities and 
colleges do not offer courses in the subject. In looking over 
the announcements of the leading schools of this country, we 
find but few that offer courses in archeaology. They offer 
courses in art, history of art and development of art and many 
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other sub-divisions, yet they do not offer American Archeaol- 
ogy or any other archeaology for that matter, a subject which 
should be of intense interest to every American school boy. 
How many times have we had men in middle life say, “How I 
wish I might have had an insight into this subject when a 
young man.” As long as our writers confine themselves to 
statistical and mathematical reports upon the subject, just 
that long it will remain a hobby of the select few who have a 
leaning towards technique and detail. From our experience in 
lecturing in almost every part of the United States we know 
that the layman when properly approached on this subject, 
interestingly presented to him, becomes intensely interested 
in the study of the races who have preceded him on this conti- 
nent. The school boy’s curiosity is aroused by the limited 
mention that is made of these pre-historic peoples in his school 
history text-book, but he never satisfies that curiosity because 
the average teacher knows not the subject neither is he able 
to guide him in his reading, and provided such teacher be 
found there are no books in sufficiently simple form to satisfy 
the demands of the awakening but immature mind. It seems 
therefore time for the American school system to lay aside 
“fads” and teach the American boy and girl something worth 
while; something that will broaden his view of life and give 
him a deeper source from which to draw the culture that 
makes life worth living. Further, it is time for every univer- 
sity and college that wishes to be ranked as such, to endow 
chairs for teaching this subject. 





Professor Frederick Starr of the University of Chicago as 
announced above, has just returned from a trip to Japan and 
Korea. Professor Starr has collected much new material in 
both countries, as he usually does, and will publish the results 
in these columns in the near future. 





When last heard from Joseph Offord, Esq., A. M., etc., was 
in Algiers. It will be recalled that in No. 3, 1911, of this 
Journal we announced that Mr. Offord would make a trip to 
Egypt on behalf of this Journal. He has been in the Land of 
the Nile since the end of October last and is now journeynig 
homeward to London with a large amount of new material on 
Egyptology. In this issue we publish his first letter written 
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at the foot of the Great Pyramid at Gizeh. Others will follow 
in each issue, and we expect extensive results from this trip. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Beneath the earth, whereupon they wander, 
And strive both heirdom and power to reap, 
I mingle races both here and yonder, 
As course on course I the ages heap. 
Through night unmeasured 
Doth stalk no splendor ; 
There riches treasured 
Must thou surrender; 
O’er their possession is brief thy reign, 
Soon others win them as lawful gain. 
—From The Angel of Death of Johan Olof Wallin. 
Translated from the Swedish by Clement B. Shaw, A. M. 





Tho’s Nah-ben-ay-ash (Nahbenayash in the Ojibway tongue 
means “A line of clouds driven together by the wind”), 
perhaps better known as Rev. T. C. Thomas, the full-blooded 
Ojibway Indian Methodist minister residing at L’Anse, Mich., 
is no more, having breathed his last at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Marquette, Mich., on the 25th of January last. 

Rev. Thomas was born in a wigwam near Sault Ste. Marie 
some 53 years ago and had been a preacher for more than 30 
years. At the age of 7 he was sent to a white man’s school in 
order to acquire some of the erudition of the pale face. At 20 
and some odd years he entered Albion College and finished a 
two years’ course and was eventually ordained a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal denomination. For several years he 
labored among his people near Munising, Mich., but a few 
years ago he was transferred to the Odanah reservation in 
Wisconsin, where he faithfully worked until in the spring of 
last year ill health compelled him to return to his home near 
L’Anse. 

In the traditions and history of his tribe Mr. Thomas was 
quite well versed. Some years ago he wrote and published in 
the Munising Republican a series of articles treating of the 
history of his people in peace and war. He had also translated 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ 
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Creed, etc., as well as several of the Gospel Hymns, into the 
Ojibway tongue. As a lecturer he was unique and interesting, 
appearing in the full apparel of his tribe when and wherever 
he spoke upon the “Life Among the Aborigines of America,” 
which was the chief topic of his lectures. In these lectures he 
was outspoken and told the white man what he thought of 
him, whether good or bad. He characterized the white man 
as follows: “When the white man is bad he is very, very bad, 
but when he is good he is also very good.” He realized fully 
the injustice the Red Man had and is suffering from the white 
intruder and that the universal law of the white man is Might 
is Right regardless of justice. In the capacity of an interpreter 
he had visited Washington, D. C., during President McKin- 
ley’s administration, acting as spokesman for several chiefs in 
their transactions with the U. S. government. 

Rev. Thomas is survived by his wife and two children, the 
elder a girl of about 18 and a boy of about 8 or 9 years of age. 
Two children having preceded their father to the great beyond. 

Thus the scattered full-blooded remnants of a once powerful 
people are departing one by one. It was but in December of 
last year when Chief David Shoppenagons answered the final 
summons at Grayling, this state. It is very sad, indeed, to 
thus note their departure, knowing, as we do, that it is but a 
question of a few brief years before the full-blooded Indian 
will be extinct in Michigan. 

Rest in peace thou beloved son of thy people, 
Rest sweetly thou great one ’mongst them. 

Respectfully dedicated to his memory by his friend, 

JOHN O. VIKING, 
Staff-Correspondent. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


EVOLUTION AND REGENERATION. By Henry Proctor, F. R. 
S. L., M. R. A. S. 140 pps. N. L. Fowler & Company, Ludgate 
Circus, London. 

This little book is a lecture delivered before the British Asoterie 
Society for the purpose of arriving at the meaning of scriptures, the 
light of archaeology and other sciences. It attempts to place upon a 
scientific basis the two accounts in Genesis as to the origin of man. 
Mr. Proctor attempts to conciliate the two accounts contained in 
Genesis 1-11 by taking the position that Adam was the progeniture 
of the Caucasian race while the colored race were an anterior. In his 
first lectore, he deals with preadamic man, and gives a comparative 
view of the two narratives set forth in Genesis, viz., the Eolistic and 
the Jehovistic Eras. In this as a result of the investigation in this 
lecture the author comes to two conclusions. First, that the sacred 
book is an opposition to no branch of science. Second, that the orig- 
inal record in Genesis being absolutely dateless does not conflict with 
any discovery, geological, monumental or otherwise, which has been 
or may be made pointing to an immense antiquity of men. In his 
second lecture on the antiquity of man he shows that the Bible directly 
assumes the existence of preadamite man. In lecture number three 
he traces scientifically human origins, basing his investigation upon 
biology and craniology. In which he takes up the discussion 
of creation, holding to the thesis of creation by evolution, 
holding that the theory of special creation of different races is 
totally unscientific, but that in the doctrine of creation by evolution 
every known fact falls into line. When he leaves that thesis and 
steps upon the subject of the “Garden of Eden”, “The Paradise of 
God”, “The Sacred Tree” and “The Tree of Knowledge”, etc., he is 
treading upon dangerous ground. Yet from an Asoteric view-point 
it may be considered meta-scientific. 

When Mr. Proctor leaves his archaeological investigations and 
enters upon physical science and the sex question, he is producing that 
which every man and woman, boy and girl, should know and compre- 
hend. Facts set forth in the later lectures should be taught in the 
public schools in every civilized country. These lectures have been a 
real contribution to our sum total of knowledge. 





SIDNEY. A Love Story of the Old South. By Modeste Hannis 
Jordan. The Cosmopolitan Press, New York. $1.00 net. 
Modeste Hannis Jordan is an expert and clever short story writer. 
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This little book of one hundred twenty-three pages sets forth for us 
in a pleasing manner, the chivalry of the old south prior to the civil 
war. The characters are full of life and human feeling. The scenes 
are true to the times of the opening of the great civil struggle, and 
we have painted in this little book some very strong and beautiful 
characters. Mr. James Thornton carrying off the palm in that regard . 
for he is a personification of the southern gentleman of the chivalrous 
south. 





THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD AND WORLD-RELIGION. 
By William Fairfield Warren, Dunn Professor in Boston Univer- 
sity. 103 pages. Price $1.00. Published by Eaton and Mains, N. Y. 

This book is dedicated “to my beloved former pupils now laboring 
on every continent to transfigure the religions of the world into the 
one perfect and all-regnant world-religion.” 

In the words of the author, “The standpoint of the present work 
is frankly that of Christian theism. The author can conceive of none 
higher, deeper or more scientific.” 

This work really deals with comparative religion. It would be a 
valuable quill in the hand of the teacher, or the earnest student. The 
author is more suggestive than conclusive. A number of printed blank 
reports are in the back of the book for the student’s use. 





THE PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. A Quarterly pub- 
lished by the Princeton Theological Review Association, at Prince- 
ton, N. Y. 

This number contains three lengthy articles: The Hymns of the 
First Chapter of Luke, by J. Gresham Machen; The Development of 
the English Hymn, by Louis F. Benson; The Dutch “Staten-Bybel” 
of 1637, by Henry E. Dosher. The department, Recent Literature, is 
a notable feature of the Journal, containing many pages of signed 
book reviews enabling the reader to gain a comprehensive survey of 
books of more than passing value in literature. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by 
Stanley Hall. July,1911. Published quarterly by Florence Chand- 
ler, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

The article Recent Freudian Literateur, by Rudolph Archer, will 
prove to be intensely interesting to the student of psychology. “The 
one fundamental assumption of all practical experts in psychoanalysis 
is that all psychic phenomena including dreams, gestures, antomations 
and reveries are governed by law and order, and have a casual sequence 
which it is possible to discover if the proper data are at hand.” Start- 
ing with the foregoing proposition Mr. Archer proceeds to give an 
analysis of over a dozen works, some in German, which deal with the 
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theories of Freud. The monograph on Leonardo da Vinci by Freud, 
published in 1910, gives a most astonishing insight of the life of that 
remarkable man. 

Other articles are, Thermal Intensity and the Area of Stimulus, by 
Sarah E. Barnholt and Madison Bentley; Consciousness under An- 
aesthetics, by Edmund Jacobson; the Color Sensation of the Partially 
Blind, by Samuel P. Hayes; and Terminology in the Field of Sensa- 
tion, by Knight Dunlap. 





THE IOWA JOURNAL OF HISTORY AND POLITICS. April, 
1911. Published Quarterly by the State Historical Society of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

This number contains a valuable article by Kenneth W. Colgrove 
on The Attitude of Congress Toward the Pioneers of the West, 1820- 
1850. It treats of the difficulties faced by the early settlers in their 
conquest and subjugation of the land. Their conflicts with the In- 
dians, and federal legislation. The attitude of the United States Gov- 
ernment was theoretically fair toward both settler and Indian. The 
stress of expansion, however, served to secure a modification of this 
attitude to the inevitable injury of the Indian. Sentiment had no part 
in the white-man’s dealing with the red-man. Thus we have the 
official story. The author writes in an informing manner dealing 
ethically with the subject in hand. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. January, 1912. 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 

Modern Liberalism and that of the Eighteenth Century, by Ed- 
ward Caldwell Moore. The article deals with the presumed religions 
in efficiency of liberal monuments. “No one can object to the prag- 
matic test, least of all the liberals. Religion is a life, not a doctrine. 
It is a secret of the transformation of individual character. It is not 
merely an abstract truth for man’s intellect. It is a spirit which those 
who possess are to exemplify, whether their theoretical views be 
liberal or conservative. Religion is an impulse, an influence, a com- 
munion with God; it is a life for the blessing of our fellows and the 
service of the world. Christianity is such an impulse from God 
through Christ. He is the Christian who manifests these qualities and 
shows forth this power. That view of religion is best which conduces 
to this power.” Would that the reviewer could reproduce the whole 
article for its praise and fairness. 





BULLETIN OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA. Vol. II. September, 1911. Norwood, Mass. 
The excavation at Cyrene: First Campaign, 1910-11, by Richard 
Norton. Permission for excavation was given in May, 1910. The 
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results obtained are astonishing. The article is numerously and beau- 
tifully illustrated, and is most pleasingly written. That archaeologists 
are not without their difficulties is revealed in the words of the author 
at the close of the article: “With such things as this to discover, 
things to keep alive the fires of hope and give vigor to the pallid 
enthusiasms of young students, it would be a sin if the Institute 
should ever allow any tragedies or difficulties to stop the work which 
has been begun from being carried to its due conclusion.” 

The article on Medical Works at Cyrene, 1910-11, gives a clear 
view of the needs of the people, showing their primitive condition, 
revealing the great contrasts in scientific medicine between the native, 
and the more highly educated and practical race. 





THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. A Religious and Sociology Quar- 
terly. G. Frederick Wright, Editor. Oberlin, Ohio. 

The article, The Scriptural Foundation for Christian Unity, by 
the Reverend Burnett Theo. Stafford, is written in a style that is 
interesting and informing. There is law in the spiritual in spiritual 
experience. That law was unfolded by Jesus. It pertained to the 
establishment of a divine society among men. “One direct object of 
the Divine Society was the unification of men of every race and clime 
in a common brotherhood, Another object was their education in 
the gracious and unitorious life.” The theology of the author is his 
own, His manner in the treatment of his theme is commended to all 
who enjoy a kindly spirit. 

The article on Nietzsche Madness, by Principal Charles H. Lerch, 
is filled with the spirit of scientific fair play—good for those who are 
inclined to narrow views to read. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. Edited by Basil 

L. Gildersleeve. Oct., Nov. & Dec., 1911. Baltimore, Md. 

The significance of the Paradvi in the Greek Theater, by Kelley 
Rees, has first place. Under Brief Mention there is an interesting 
article dealing with the psychology of philology, and especially Han- 
cock Ellis’ World of Dreams. “Behind the symbolism of dreams, 
says Freud, that most daring and original of psychologists, as Mr. 
Ellis calls him, there lies ultimately a wish.” Space does not permit 
the reviewer to point out all of the good things in this number. It 
has something for every man from every point of view, from the 
standpoint of philology. 





A HANDBOOK OF GREEK RELIGION. By Arthur Fairbanks. 
New York: Cincinnati: Chicago. American Book Company. 384 


pps. $2.00. 
This little book fills a long felt want. It has been the reviewer's 
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experience, as a teacher of Greek, that it is difficult for the student 
to grasp the distinction between Greek Mythology and Greek Re- 
ligion; the average student considers them synonymous. This dis- 
tinction is the crux of the work. 

The History of Greek Religion is also traced, the Origin and De- 
velopment of Worship, the first glimmerings of the idea of the 
existence of the soul. There are three very interesting subdivisions 
of this subject, viz: (a) “The Beginnings of Greek Religion,” (b) 
“Religion in the Greek Middle Ages,” (c) “The Outcome of Greek 
Religion.” The last subdivision deals with the influence of Greek 
Religion upon Christianity. The discussion throws a flood of light 
upon the concepts of Christianity, also upon the origin and develop- 
ment of ritual in the church. 

The author closes his thesis with a chapter on the Distinctive 
Nature of Greek Religion. This chapter certainly stands in a class 
by itself. 

For brevity, clearness, comprehensiveness of thought, thorough 
scholarship, the book is the best issued from any press. 





THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE DELAWARE VALLEY. By 
Ernest Volk. Vol. 5 of papers of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
can Archaeology and Ethnology of Harvard University. With 2 
maps, 125 plates and 26 illustrations in the text. 

This report of the explorations of Mr. Ernest Volk in the glacial 
deposits of the Delaware Valley, covers the entire period of his work 
from 1889 to 1905, under the auspices of the American Museum of 
Natural History of New York and the Peabody Museum, where the 
most of the material collected is deposited, some being in the Field 
Museum of Chicago. 

Mr. Volk’s work is monumental and is the achievement of a life- 
time. It is a model in its way of what singleness of purpose, devotion 
of time and exhaustive investigation will accomplish. Mr. Volk has 
practically exhausted the field and what may be done hereafter will 
merely add to the details. He has discovered the facts at first hand 
and carefully recorded them so that they are reliable and available 
for all time to come for the student and historian. The man of the 
Trenton glacial deposits must be reckoned with hereafter in all specu- 
lation regarding the antiquity of man on this continent, for Mr. Volk 
has demonstrated them to have been a living fact. 

Who or what this man was, Mr. Volk does not venture an opinion. 
While he is perhaps right in reserving his opinion as to the ethnologi- 
cal relationship of this early man, it would have been more satisfying 
if he had expressed himself, for he is the main expert on the subject 
and his opinion would have had much weight. However, perhaps he 
can be drawn into the controversy that is pretty certain to arise over 
the interpretation of the mass of facts that he has presented. Specu- 
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lation as to the antiquity of man in America has received a new 
impetus from his discoveries. 

The glacial deposits of the Delaware Valley are clearly defined 
and the geological features are well marked. Mr. Volk says in regard 
to this: “The City of Trenton is built upon stratified deposits of 
glacial origin that fill a deep depression or basin; an older deposit 
known as the Columbian, and a later called the Trenton gravel. The 
Columbian underlies the Trenton and is composed of pebbles and 
boulders, sand and loam, and all with a dull orange color due to the 
oxide of iron. The Trenton gravel above this is not generally oxi- 
dized and consists of heavy gravel,at the bottom, then round and 
finer gravel, and then over this the yellow loam 2 to 5 feet thick, then 
the recent black soil, 10 to 15 inches thick. In it are found the 
numerous relics of the recent Indian, such as arrow and spear heads, 
scrapers, grooved axes, celts, potsherds and many other articles, some 
of them, as pipes, of European manufacture. In 200 years of cultiva- 
tion the plow has turned up these relics by the thousand. Thus we 
know the last dweller, the Indian, on the soil, his skill in making 
tools, implements and pottery, the food he ate, the animals he hunted, 
and finally we note his departure. His burials were often introduced 
into the yellow soil beneath, into which he also dug shallow pits, 
probably for cooking, in which many relics were found. The black 
soil presents evidence of both the earlier and later Indian occupation. 

“Just below and next older comes the Yellow Drift, 2 to 5 feet 
thick, deposited during the closing epoch of the glacial period. It 
varies in thickness and structure in different localities, which is gen- 
erally boulders and gravel beneath with yellow loam next above, in- 
tersected by thin bands of red. All traces of Indian remains cease at 
the line of the black soil, except as are found in intrusive burials or 
pits. The dweller in the Yellow soil has now been firmly established. 
Numbers of implements and chips are scattered thro’out the drift; 
these are spear and arrow heads: implements with jagged, cutting 
edges; drill like specimens, chips, etc. These were made of argillite, 
with a few quartzite, chipped pebbles. As these are the only artifacts 
found and being in the undisturbed yellow soil, they are unmistakably 
pre-Indian and were made by the Man of the Yellow Drift, the Inter- 
mediate Man. The bones found probably belonged to the same period 
and were deposited by natural courses, i. e., were washed into the 
drift like the implements. 

“Next lower comes the Trenton gravel, which came down in the 
first glacial drift, and consists of boulders, gravel and sand of varying 
degrees of thickness. The human remains indicate a glacial man still 
older than the man of the yellow drift. Chipped quartzite pebbles 
broken by fire and fracturing, and bones of the musk, ox and elk 
antlers, were found. Fragments of a human cranium and a femur 
that had been cut and worked by man, were among the remains that 
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were found isolated and in stratified gravel, of which they were a part, 
having been washed down from some original source, and deposited 
with the gravel. The traces of man in the heavy grinding material, 
are necessarily very scarce, especially osseous remains.” 

Mr. Volk concludes, “The proofs of 3 distinct occupations by man 
of the Delaware Valley, are indisputable, and the evidence secured 
asserts the antiquity of man on this continent at least as far back 
as the time of the glacial drifts in the Delaware Valley.” This con- 
clusion is amply demonstrated by the patient and exhaustive investiga- 
tions of Mr. Volk, who is entitled to the thanks of all candid 
archaeologists for his admirable work. 

A. H. THOMPSON. 








